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NIGERIA 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
PROGRESS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NIGERIA 

FOR  1938. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE  AND  HISTORY. 

1.  The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria  is  situated  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  French 
Territory  and  on  the  east  by  the  former  German  Colony  of  the  Cameroons. 
Great  Britain  has  received  a  Mandate  over  a  small  portion  of  the  Cameroons 
(34,081  square  miles)  which  for  purposes  of  administration  has  been  placed 
under  the  Nigerian  Government.  As  the  remainder  of  the  Cameroons  is 
administered  by  the  French  also  under  a  Mandate,  for  practical  purposes  all 
the  Nigerian  frontiers  march  with  the  French. 

2.  Nigeria  is  the  largest  British  dependency  in  Africa,  and  has  a  total 
area  (including  that  of  Mandated  territory)  of  372,599  square  miles,  of  which 
the  administrative  region  known  as  the  Northern  Provinces  comprises 
281,703  square  miles.  Along  the  entire  coast  line  of  Nigeria  lies  a  belt, 
from  ten  to  sixty  miles  in  width,  of  mangrove  swamp  forest  intersected  by  the 
branches  of  the  Niger  Delta  and  other  rivers  which  are  interconnected  by 
innumerable  creeks.  The  whole  constitutes  a  continuous  waterway  from 
beyond  the  western  boundary  of  Nigeria  almost  to  the  Cameroons.  North 
of  this  region  is  a  zone  from  50  to  100  miles  wide  of  tropical  “  rain  forest  ’’ 
and  oil  palm  bush  which  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  central  and  eastern 
provinces  of  the  South.  Beyond  this  the  vegetation  changes,  as  the  elevation 
rises,  from  open  woodland  to  grass  savannah  interspersed  with  scrubby 
fire-resisting  trees  ;  this  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern  Provinces, 
except  the  extreme  north,  where  desert  conditions  prevail.  Nigeria 
possesses  few  mountains  except  along  the  eastern  boundary,  though  parts  of 
the  central  Plateau  rise  over  6,000  feet  above  sea  level.  In  addition  to  the 
Niger  and  Benue,  which  during  the  rainy  season  are  navigable  by  steamers 
as  far  as  Jebba  and  Yola  respectively,  there  are  various  important  rivers  of 
which  the  Cross  River  is  the  largest.  Except  Lake  Chad  in  the  extreme 
north-east  there  are  no  large  lakes. 

3.  Although  Nigeria  lies  entirely  within  the  tropics  the  climate  of  its 
northern  regions  is  in  fact  more  nearly  of  sub-tropical  than  of  tropical  type, 
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for  there  is  a  long  dry  season  from  November  to  April  when  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  diurnal  variation  of  temperature  and  the  harmattan  wind  blows 
from  the  desert  laden  with  fine  particles  of  dust.  The  climate  of  southern 
Nigeria  is  more  characteristically  tropical ;  the  rainy  season  there  is  long  and 
the  relative  humidity  and  temperature  vary  comparatively  little  throughout 
the  year.  In  1938 — an  exceptionally  dry  period — 58.68  inches  of  rain  were 
recorded  in  Lagos  ;  the  average  at  Katsina  in  the  extreme  north  is  28  inches, 
and  at  Forcados  on  the  Niger  Delta  145  inches. 

4.  The  West  Coast  of  Africa  first  became  known  to  Europe  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  through  the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  development  of  the  slave  trade 
with  America  made  it  the  scene  of  great  commercial  activity.  The  endeavour 
of  the  British  to  suppress  what  remained  of  this  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  led,  amongst  other  events,  to  the  foundation  of  the  Colony 
of  Lagos  in  1862. 

5.  The  northern  part  of  Nigeria,  although  vaguely  known  to  Arab 
geographers  of  the  fourteenth  century  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Negro 
kingdoms  of  the  Western  Sudan,  remained  unknown  to  Europe  until,  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
explorations  of  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton,  the  Landers,  Barth  and  others 
made  known  the  true  course  of  the  Niger  and  the  existence  of  the  organised 
states  of  the  interior.  These  discoveries  led  to  attempts  to  open  the  country 
to  overseas  commerce,  and,  despite  very  heavy  mortality  in  the  early  years, 
trading  posts  were  by  1860  established  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and  the 
Benue.  In  1879  the  various  British  firms  were  amalgamated  and  in  1887 
they  were  granted  a  Royal  Charter  and  became  known  as  the  Royal  Niger 
Company,  Chartered  and  Limited. 

6.  In  18S5  the  British  claim  to  a  protectorate  over  Nigeria  was 
recognised  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  that  part  of  the  country  which  was 
not  included  within  the  Lagos  territories  or  the  sphere  of  the  Chartered 
Company  was  placed  under  Foreign  Office  administration  as  the  “  Oil 
Rivers  Protectorate  ”,  later  named  the  “  Niger  Coast  Protectorate 

7.  By  1900  the  Chartered  Company  had  passed  its  period  of  usefulness 
and  its  Charter  was  revoked  on  the  1st  of  January,  1900.  The  northern 
part  of  its  territories  became  the  Northern  Nigeria  Protectorate,  whilst  the 
southern  was  combined  with  the  Niger  Coast  Protectorate  under  the  name  of 
the  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  and  both  were  placed  under  the  Colonial 
Office. 

8.  In  1906  the  Colony  of  Lagos  and  its  protected  territories  were 
combined  with  the  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria  and  designated  the 
Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Southern  Nigeria,  with  Lagos  as  the  seat  of 
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Government,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1914,  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Protectorates  were  amalgamated  to  form  the  present  Colony  and  Protectorate 
of  Nigeria. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GOVERNMENT. 

9.  The  main  political  divisions  of  Nigeria  are  the  Colony  of  Nigeria 
and  two  groups  of  Provinces,  known  as  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces, 
which  together  form  the  Protectorate.  The  whole  country  is  under  the 
control  of  a  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  to  whom  the  Chief 
Commissioners  of  the  Southern  and  Northern  Provinces  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Colony  are  responsible.  The  Governor  is  assisted  by  an 
Executive  Council  consisting  of  certain  senior  officials.  By  Order  in 
Council  dated  the  21st  of  November,  1922,  the  former  bodies  known  as  the 
Nigerian  Council  and  the  (Colony)  Legislative  Council  were  abolished  and  a 
larger  Legislative  Council  was  substituted  for  them.  This  enlarged 
Legislative  Council  consists  of : — The  Governor,  as  President ;  not  more 
than  thirty  Official  Members  ;  three  elected  Unofficial  Members  representing 
the  municipal  area  of  Lagos  and  one  representing  the  municipal  area  of 
Calabar  ;  and  not  more  than  fifteen  nominated  Unofficial  Members.  These 
fifteen  are  selected  to  include  nominees  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
Lagos,  Port  Harcourt,  Calabar  and  Kano,  of  the  Local  Council  of  the 
Nigerian  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  of  the  Banking  and  Shipping  interests, 
together  with  members  representing  African  interests  in  parts  of  the  Colony 
and  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  Protectorate  which  do  not  return  elected 
representatives  to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  first  elections  of  unofficial 
members  for  Lagos  and  Calabar  were  held  in  1923  and  aroused  the  keenest 
interest.  The  new  Legislative  Council  was  inaugurated  by  the  Governor  in 
the  same  year. 

10.  'Phis  Council  legislates  only  for  the  Colony  and  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Protectorate  and  the  Governor  continues  to  legislate  for  the 
Northern  Provinces  of  the  Protectorate.  The  power  of  taxation  in  the 
Northern  Provinces  is  left  with  the  Governor  and  the  scope  of  the  Legislative 
Council  in  financial  affairs  is  confined  to  the  Colony  and  Southern  Provinces, 
except  that  the  sanction  of  the  Council  is  required  for  all  expenditure  out  of 
the  funds  and  revenues  of  the  Central  Government  which  is  incurred  in  the 
Northern  Provinces. 

11.  Each  of  the  twelve  northern  and  eleven  southern  Provinces 
comprised  in  the  Protectorate  and  the  Cameroons  under  British  Mandate 
is  in  the  charge  of  a  Resident  responsible  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  Chief 
Commissioners.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Colony  ranks  as  a  Resident  but 
is  responsible  to  the  Governor  direct. 
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LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

Colony. 

12.  The  Colony,  that  is  the  area  round  Lagos,  was,  till  the  1st  April, 
1938,  administered  under  the  system  known  as  “  Direct  Rule  ”,  the  functions 
of  Government  being,  in  theory  at  least,  executed  by  British  officers.  In 
practice,  however,  much  assistance  was  given  by  village  chiefs  and  elders, 
particularly  in  the  settlement  of  petty  cases  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

13.  For  administration  the  Colony  is  divided  into  four  parts — Lagos 
Township  and  the  Districts  of  Badagri,  Epe  and  Ikeja  ;  its  total  population 
is  324,444. 

14.  The  affairs  of  Lagos  Township  are  controlled  by  a  Town  Council 
consisting  of  four  elected  members  and  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Colony  as  President  ex  officio. 
Three  of  the  appointed  members  are  officials.  The  Council  derives  the 
bulk  of  its  revenue  from  a  rate  for  water  and  general  purposes  and  from 
licence  fees,  market  dues,  etc.,  and  expends  it  mainly  upon  health  measures. 
For  the  year  1937-38  Government  made  a  grant  of  -£20,000  to  the  Council, 
but  on  the  1st  April,  1938,  the  latter  assumed  financial  independence,  and 
instead  of  a  grant  Government  now  pays  a  sum  in  lieu  of  rates  on  its  property 
in  the  Township.  Negotiations  are  still  proceeding  as  to  the  apportionment 
of  certain  other  items  of  revenue  and  expenditure  between  the  Government 
and  the  Council  but  it  is  clear  that  in  the  future  the  municipality  will  be 
primarily  dependent  on  the  rating  system  for  its  revenue.  Purely  political 
affairs  are  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  Council,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Colony. 

15.  There  is  also  in  Lagos  a  body  of  traditional  Chiefs,  of  whom 
the  “  Oba  ”  (or  crowned  head)  is  the  principal  ;  although  they  have  no  part 
in  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Township,  they  exercise  influence 
in  the  community  and  provide  the  Commissioner  of  the  Colony  with 
valuable  points  of  contact  with  the  people. 

16.  On  the  1st  April,  1938,  a  form  of  local  government,  on  the  lines  of 
the  system  in  force  in  the  rest  of  Nigeria,  was  inaugurated  in  the  Districts 
outside  L^agos  Township,  and  separate  Native  Administrations  have  been 
established  in  four  areas,  each  with  its  own  Native  Treasury  and  Native 
Court  or  Courts.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Districts  Administrative  Officers 
were  gazetted  as  Native  Authorities  as  a  temporary  measure  and  administered 
Native  Treasury  funds  in  consultation  with  the  village  authorities  concerned. 
Investigations  pursued  in  these  areas  as  to  the  possibility  of  creating  further 
Native  Administrations  have  given  promising  results. 
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17.  'The  new  Native  Administrations  are  based  on  the  village  councils, 
whose  traditional  elasticity  ensures  their  being  reasonably  representative. 
They  have  already  promulgated  various  rules  and  bye-laws  for  the  control 
of  markets,  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  measures  and  the  like,  while  the 
village  councils  have  not  only  undertaken  the  collection  of  tax  but  also  helped 
to  introduce  a  svstem  bv  which  assessment  is  adjusted  to  the  means  of  the 
individual.  The  idea  of  local  responsibility  for  local  finance  has  been 
welcomed  and  is  doing  much  to  dispel  the  political  apathy  that  formerly 
characterised  these  areas. 


Northern  Provinces. 

18.  The  Northern  Provinces  are  administered  under  the  system  known 
as  “  Indirect  Rule  ”,  whereby  the  local  functions  of  Government  are  for  the 
most  part  delegated  to  the  native  chiefs  or  councils  acting  under  the 
supervision  and  with  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  British  Administrative 
Staff.  The  local  authorities  so  constituted  are  known  as  “  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  ”,  and  are  responsible  to  the  Governor  for  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  their  respective  areas,  in  so  far  as  persons  legally  subject  to  their  jurisdiction 
are  concerned.  The  District  Heads  and  Village  Heads  complete  the  chain 
of  executive  responsibility,  each  answerable  through  his  superior  for  the 
area  in  his  charge.  These,  and  also  the  Native  Administration’s  Courts, 
prisons  and  police,  are  financed  by  its  Treasury,  into  which  is  paid  its  share 
(50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  according  to  status  ;  the  balance  is  appropriated  to 
the  central  government)  of  the  taxes  that  it  collects  as  well  as  the  total  receipts 
of  its  Courts  and  various  minor  fees.  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
each  Native  Treasury  are  shown  in  its  annual  Estimates,  which  are  approved 
by  the  Governor,  but  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  Legislative  Council. 

19.  The  Native  Administrations  also  undertake  such  services  as  their 
means  permit,  the  technical  branches  being  supervised  by  European  officers 
of  the  appropriate  Departments,  paid  by  the  central  government.  Hospitals, 
dispensaries,  schools,  roads  and  motor  transport  are  thus  provided  and 
maintained,  and  some  of  the  larger  Native  Administrations  have  embarked  on 
the  public  supply  of  electricity  and  water  and  keep  their  own  survey  and 
printing  departments.  The  Railways,  trunk  roads,  mines-fielcl  survey, 
Township  works,  central  hospitals,  etc.,  fall  outside  the  sphere  of  the  Native 
Administrations  and,  like  the  Government  troops  and  police,  are  directly 
controlled  by  officers  of  the  central  government  departments  concerned. 

20.  The  prototype  of  the  system  of  administration  through  District 
and  Village  Headmen  was  found  in  the  Northern  Emirates  at  the  time  of 
the  British  conquest  and  for  reasons  of  expediency  was  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Occupation  adopted  as  a  pattern  throughout  the  Northern  Provinces, 
as  well  in  pagan  as  in  moslem  country.  The  system  has  had  a  wide  measure 
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of  success,  but  in  many  pagan  areas  it  conflicted  with  the  indigenous  arrange¬ 
ments  and  ideas,  and  so  failed  to  enlist  the  willing  co-operation  of  the  people, 
without  which  little  progress  can  be  expected.  Of  recent  years,  however, 
the  policy  of  Government  has  been  to  promote  close  investigation  of  pre¬ 
existing  institutions,  especially  in  pagan  areas  ;  armed  with  the  knowledge  so 
obtained  administrative  officers  have  been  able  to  enter  into  effective 
consultation  with  the  people  regarding  the  development  of  local  self- 
government  on  lines  which  the  latter  could  understand  and  approve.  From 
such  consultation  definite  proposals  have  been  evolved  for  a  large  number 
of  political  reorganisations,  the  results  of  which  have  for  the  most  part  been 
satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  assessed  in  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  new  arrangements  have  been  in  force. 

21.  In  this  respect  the  year  1938  has  been  devoted  less  to  innovation 
than  to  development  and  consolidation  of  political  reforms  previously  planned 
or  inaugurated.  Thus  in  the  Adamawa  Province  proposals  approved  in 
principle  in  1936  and  1937  are  being  progressively  implemented  in  the  light 
of  further  detailed  inquiry  and  discussion  with  the  communities  concerned. 
In  the  northern  districts  of  the  Province  four  large  pagan  groups  (three 
Marghi,  one  Hiji)  now  have  their  own  Courts  and  regional  Councils  :  three  of 
these  include  mutually  independent  and,  till  recently,  jealous  villages, 
while  the  fourth  group,  an  ancient  confederacy  of  closely  associated  clans, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  most  truculent  and  lawless  in  the  Province.  In  the 
southern  districts  the  long  contemplated  Chamba  Federation  came  into  being 
in  May,  1938, — an  important  step  towards  restoring  political  consciousness 
to  a  large  part  of  a  widely  extended  and  once  powerful  tribe.  All  these 
bodies  are  subordinate  to  a  moslem  Native  Authority — the  Lamido  (Emir  of) 
Adamawa — and  their  institution  marks  an  interesting  attempt  to  reconcile 
local  self-government  with  the  historical  suzerainty  of  the  Fulani  conqueror. 
It  is  too  early  to  gauge  the  true  value  of  these  reforms,  but  the  start  has  been 
promising  and  efficiency  should  increase  as  the  members  of  the  new  councils 
gain  experience  of  practical  administration, 

22.  Similar  developments  have  occurred  in  the  Kabba  Province, 
where  the  Yagba  and  Ijumu  clans  have  set  up  elected  councils  as  the  form  of 
government  best  suited  to  their  needs,  and  in  the  Plateau  Province,  where  at 
the  Montol  people’s  request  an  arbitrary  Headman  has  been  replaced  as 
Native  Authority  by  the  traditional  Priest-chief  and  Council.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  have  been  signs  that  tribal  authorities  formally  recognised 
in  recent  years  are  taking  their  duties  with  increasing  seriousness  :  the 
hitherto  turbulent  Pankshin  Division  has  had  an  exceptionally  peaceful  year, 
and  in  the  Southern  Division  of  the  same  Province  a  serious  affray  was 
prevented  by  the  prompt  action  of  the  Eggon  elders  in  taking  control  of  the 
dispute  at  the  outset, 
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23.  In  the  Idoma  Division  of  the  Benue  Province,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  interesting  movement  is  afoot  in  some  Districts  for  a  return  to  personal 
chieftainship,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
for  democratic  devolution  ot  authority  is  on  the  wane,  largely  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  that  Council  members  experience  in  reaching  agreement  on 
any  subject.  In  the  Tiv  Division,  where  authority  is  vested  in  a  large  number 
of  mutually  independent  Clan  Councils,  there  has  been  an  agitation  fomented 
by  the  local  intelligentsia  and  salaried  office  holders  for  the  appointment  of 
a  paramount  chief  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  tribe  ;  at  present  there 
is  only  a  periodical  assembly  of  clan  representatives  which  acts  as  an  Appeal 
Court  but  has  no  authority  over  the  Clan  Councils.  The  members  of  these 
have  not  responded  favourably  to  the  agitation,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  latter  is  merely  factitious  or  is  part  of  a  wide-spread  inclination 
towards  personal  rule. 

24.  In  the  great  Emirates  of  the  North  attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  detailed  improvement  of  the  existing  machinery  of  government  both 
at  headquarters  and  in  the  districts  and  villages.  Particular  efforts  have 
been  made  to  foster  amongst  village  headmen  a  sense  of  solidarity  with 
the  Emirates  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  and  conferences  for  them  as  well  as 
for  District  Pleadmen  have  been  a  feature  of  the  year.  In  the  Kano  Emirate 
village  and  district  Agricultural  Shows  have  been  started  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  better  husbandry  and,  incidentally,  to  provide  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  people  of  all  classes. 

25.  Alany  of  the  more  important  chiefs,  both  moslem  and  pagan, 
visited  Lagos  during  the  year  and  saw  much  that  was  of  interest  to  them  ; 
the  first  sight  of  the  sea  and  the  Mail  vessels  never  fails  to  make  a  deep 
impression.  Visits  and  meetings  between  chiefs  have  also  been  frequent, 
and  such  intercourse  has  done  much  to  dissolve  old  antagonisms  and 
prejudices.  Such  journeys,  usually  undertaken  without  the  company  of 
an  Administrative  Officer,  have  proved  most  valuable  in  broadening  the 
outlook  of  the  native  rulers,  giving  opportunity  for  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  fostering  a  spirit  of  co-operation  amongst  them. 

Southern  Provinces, 

26.  In  the  Southern  Provinces  the  system  of  Indirect  Rule  through 
Native  Administrations  was  first  applied  to  the  four  Yoruba  Provinces  and 
to  parts  of  Benin  and  the  Cameroons  Province  between  1919  and  1922, 
but  it  was  not  till  1928  that  it  was  adopted  throughout  the  territory.  The 
Native  Administrations  thus  differ  from  one  another  in  their  antecedents, 
and  there  is  also  a  great  diversity  in  the  origins,  customs  and  degrees  of 
development  of  the  peoples  that  they  serve.  Little  detailed  uniformity  of 
constitution  or  operation  is  therefore  to  be  expected  ;  the  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  may,  however,  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories  according 
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to  their  general  characteristics — on  the  one  hand  those  of  the  Yoruba 
Provinces  (Abeokuta,  Ijebu,  Ondo  and  Oyo)  and  parts  of  Benin,  on  the  other 
those  of  the  remainder  of  the  Southern  Provinces. 


27.  The  first  category  contains  comparatively  well  organised  native 
units  which  had  maintained  to  a  large  degree  their  indigenous  forms  of 
organisation,  and  had  been  ruled  through  their  chiefs,  such  as  the  Alafin  of 
Oyo  and  the  Oni  of  Ife.  The  Native  Administrations,  are  therefore, 
controlled  by  such  chiefs,  or  by  confederations  of  chiefs,  who  administer 
their  own  territory  through  their  own  native  institutions.  The  autocratic 
powers  of  these  chiefs  are  limited  by  the  existence  of  councils  and,  in  order 
to  enlist  the  support  of  the  literate  classes  these  councils  have  in  certain 
cases  been  strengthened  by  co-opting  persons  in  virtue  of  their  education 
or  personality  rather  than  their  traditional  prerogatives.  These  Native 
Authorities  in  large  measure  control  the  Native  Treasuries  ;  and  moreover, 
although  Government  Ordinances  continue  to  apply,  responsibility  for 
enforcing  many  provisions  of  the  laws  is,  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs  and 
councils  concerned,  being  assumed  by  the  Native  Authorities.  Minor 
legislation  is  also  enacted  by  these  authorities  under  the  Native  Authority 
Ordinance  for  such  purposes  as  sanitation,  the  control  of  markets,  the 
protection  of  particular  trades  and  the  licensing  of  bicycles.  Public  works 
of  various  degrees  of  magnitude  are  undertaken  and  maintained  under  the 
control  of  these  Administrations.  Briefly,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that 
with  increased  experience,  efficiency  and  confidence  these  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  are  gradually  assuming  part  of  the  responsibility  which  had  formerly 
been  borne  entirely  by  Government.  One  of  the  main  political  events  of 
the  year  was  the  separation  of  the  Ijebu  Remo  Area  from  the  Ijebu  Native 
Administration  on  the  1st  April,  1938,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  The  two  Native  Administrations  have  since 
worked  side  by  side  without  undue  friction  and  show  promise  of  satisfactory 
development.  Researches  into  the  indigenous  customs  of  the  people  have 
continued  in  the  Benin,  Ijebu,  Ondo  and  Oyo  Provinces.  Reorganisation 
as  a  result  of  these  researches  has  been  popular  and  Native  Authorities  are 
showing  an  increased  interest  in  financial  matters,  encouraged  by  the  grant 
of  further  financial  responsibility  and  the  opening  of  more  Native  Treasuries. 


28.  In  the  second  category  are  comprised  tribes  of  various  degrees  of 
development,  none  of  which  has  reached  the  stage  achieved  by  those  of  the 
first  division.  The  constitution  of  the  Native  Administrations  in  many 
areas  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined  and  every  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  find  satisfactory  solutions  to  the  many  problems  which  arise  in  the  attempt 
to  evolve  a  system  of  Native  Administration  based  on  the  indigenous 
organisations.  The  problem  is  rendered  none  the  less  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  all  these  people  have  already  experienced  a  considerable  period  of 
direct  European  rule.  One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  Government  in  these  areas 
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is  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and  confidence  in 
administering  their  districts  and  thus  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  indigenous 
institutions,  which  were  in  many  cases  called  into  existence  by  social  rather 
than  administrative  requirements  as  we  understand  them  to-day.  It  follows 
therefore  that  the  training  of  the  reorganised  Councils  and  their  officials 
will  be  a  slow  and  lengthy  process.  The  representative  character  of  Councils 
has  been  stressed,  and  this  policy  lias  met  with  considerable  success.  An 
increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in  finance,  and  in  some  cases  the  clans  have 
framed  their  own  estimates  and  have  been  responsible,  entirely  unaided, 
for  the  prompt  collection  of  tax. 

29.  Reorganisation  in  this  second  group  has  continued  during  the  year, 
and  of  the  intelligence  reports  on  individual  tribes  and  clans,  containing 
proposals  for  administrative,  judicial  and  financial  reorganisation,  eleven 
have  received  the  final  approval  of  Government.  A  total  of  365  clans  and 
tribes  has  now  been  reorganised  ;  the  popularity  of  the  changes  is  undoubted, 
and  all  districts  report  steady  progress  and  increased  interest  in  local 
government  in  the  areas  affected.  The  clan  and  tribal  councils  continue  to 
gain  confidence  and  to  take  upon  themselves  more  of  the  duties  which  have 
hitherto  been  carried  out  under  direct  European  supervision. 

30.  Previous  reorganisation  schemes  in  certain  areas  have  now  been 
in  operation  for  a  considerable  period,  and  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
people  to  discover  by  experience  the  strength  and  the  weaknesses  of  their 
new  constitutions,  and  to  formulate  schemes  for  development  and  improve¬ 
ment.  The  result  has  generally  been  a  reaction  from  the  early  system  of 
very  small  administrative  and  judicial  units  each  with  its  council  and  court 
consisting  of  many  members,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  limit  the  number  of 
representatives  composing  these  administrative  and  judicial  bodies  and  for 
the  small  units  to  amalgamate  into  larger  ones  which  can  bear  more 
responsibility.  Greater  efficiency  is  thus  attainable,  but  the  advantage 
would  have  been  offset  by  local  jealousies  had  such  measures  been  imposed 
from  above  in  the  first  instance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

POPULATION. 


Ethnography. 

31.  The  predominant  type  in  the  population  of  Nigeria  is  that  of  the 
“  West  Coast  Negro  ”.  As  might  be  expected,  this  is  to  be  found  with 
greatest  uniformity  and  least  dilution  in  the  heavily  timbered  country  of  the 
South-east,  where  overland  migration  has  always  been  difficult  and  un¬ 
attractive.  In  the  North  and  West  other  stocks  have  mingled  with  the 
substratum  and  in  some  regions  overlaid  it — if  indeed  it  was  originally 
present  there.  The  Eulani  and  Sliuwa  Arab,  lor  example — the  former 
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widely  but  thinly  distributed  north  of  the  forest  zone,  the  latter  practically 
confined  (in  Nigeria)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Chad — represent  types 
very  far  removed  from  the  Negro,  and  may  be  roughly  described  as 
“  Mediterranean  ”  and  “  Semitic  ”  respectively.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  are  many  conflicting  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Fulani,  and  that  all 
that  is  certainly  known  is  that  their  ancestors  spread  westwards  between  the 
desert  and  the  forest,  reaching  Bornu  from  Melle  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that  they  are  to  be  found  to-day  in  scattered  communities  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Western  Sudan,  from  Cape  Verde  to  the  Kordofan.  Between 
the  extremes  represented  by  pure  Fulani,  Arab  and  Tuareg  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Forest  Ibo  on  the  other  there  exists  a  great  variety  of  physical  type, 
language  and  culture,  the  result  of  long  and  extensive  intermingling  of 
immigrant  stocks,  such  as  Berber,  Bantu  and  Nilotic  Negro,  and  in  all  but 
a  few  areas  it  is  impossible  to  draw  definite  lines  of  ethnic  demarcation. 


32.  The  term  “  tribe  ”  is  highly  misleading  as  applied  to  the  peoples 
of  Nigeria,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  groups  on  which  it  is  commonly  conferred 
lack  both  self-consciousness  and  political  focus  as  such,  and  often  include  a 
considerable  diversity  of  ancestral  stocks.  For  descriptive  purposes, 
however,  it  has  been  customary  to  list  certain  major  groups,  in  most  of  which 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  is  language  ;  some  of  these  are  localised, 
and  in  a  few  there  is  physical  homogeneity  and  belief  in  a  single  derivation. 
But  neither  political  nor  ethnic  ideas  should  in  general  be  attached  to  such 
categories,  for  in  Nigeria  scientific  ethnography  is  possible  only  as  a  product 
of  the  closest  study  and  correlation  of  local  histories,  traditions  and  culture, 
and  language  is  often  fallacious  as  a  guide  to  racial  affinities.  Subject  to 
this  caveat  the  following  table  showing  the  strength  of  ten  major  “  tribes  ” 
may  be  reproduced  from  the  records  of  the  1931  Census. 

Hausa  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3,604,016 


Ibo 

Yoruba 

Fulani 

Kanuri 

Ibibio 

Tiv 

Edo 

Nupe 

I  jaw 


3,172,789 

3,166,154 

2,025,189 

930,917 

749,645 

573,605 

507,810 

326,017 

156,324 


33.  The  Hausa  are  simply  a  linguistic  group,  consisting  of  those  who 
speak  the  Hausa  language  as  their  mother  tongue  and  do  not  claim  Fulani 
descent,  and  including  a  wide  variety  of  stocks  and  physical  types  ;  the 
greater  part  of  this  group  is  found  in  the  northern  Emirates.  The  Fulani 
are  intermingled  with  the  “  Flausa  ”  and  include  all  who  claim  descent 
(often  only  in  the  male  line)  from  the  true  Fulani  stock,  which  is  to-day 
preserved  only  amongst  the  nomadic  herdsmen  (“Cow  Fulani”)  and  a 
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minority  of  settled  communities  which  have  escaped  intermarriage  with  the 
indigenous  people.  A  majority  of  those  listed  as  “  Fulani  ”  speaks  the 
Ilausa,  not  the  Fulani,  language  as  its  mother  tongue.  The  Kanuri ,  largely 
localised  in  the  Chad  basin,  are  a  linguistic  group,  but  have  more  physical 
homogeneity  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned  and  a  political  focus 
in  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Bornu.  The  Tiv  may  properly  be  termed  a 
“  tribe  ”,  for  they  form  an  almost  solid  block  occupying  a  limited  region  on 
the  lower  Benue,  have  a  conspicuous  uniformity  of  language  and  physique 
and  believe  themselves  to  represent  a  fairly  recent  immigration  from  the 
south-east ;  moreover  they  possess  the  germ  of  political  unity,  which  is 
being  sedulously  fostered  under  their  present  administration.  The  Nupe 
are  partially  localised  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Niger  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Benue,  and,  like  the  Hausa,  are  a  linguistic  group  including  various 
stocks  and  dialects  and,  since  the  Fulani  conquest,  divided  amongst  a 
considerable  number  of  states. 

34.  The  remaining  groups,  all  linguistic,  belong  to  the  Southern 
Provinces,  except  a  considerable  minority  of  the  Yoruba  resident  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  Northern  Provinces.  Edo  (or  “  Idu  ”)  is  the 
native  name  for  Benin  and  has  been  applied  to  those  who  speak  the  language 
of  that  place,  the  seat  of  a  powerful  dynasty  which  has  at  one  period  or  another 
dominated  most  of  the  “  Edo-speaking  people  ”  or  their  ancestors.  None  of 
the  other  groups  mentioned  preserves  an)f  recent  tradition  of  political  unity, 
and  both  Ibo  and  Yoruba,  especially  the  former,  include  a  diversity  of 
physical  types,  while  many  Ibo  dialects  differ  so  much  amongst  themselves 
as  to  be  practically  distinct  languages.  Yoruba,  however,  is  spoken  with 
some  uniformity  throughout  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  the  south-west,  and 
with  the  spread  of  literacy  is  developing  a  literature  of  its  own.  The  1  bo- 
speaking  peoples  form  an  extensive  and  fairly  solid  block  immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  but  like  their  neighbours,  the  Ijazc  on  the 
south-west  and  the  Jbibio  on  the  south-east,  seem  never  to  have  developed 
any  political  organisation  higher  than  that  of  the  town  or  small  group  of 
villages. 

35.  In  addition  to  the  ten  listed  above  there  is  a  very  large  number  of 
minor  linguistic  groups,  some  comprising  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals, 
others  limited  to  single  villages.  These  together  account  for  the  balance  of 
4,683,044  (1931  Census)  not  included  in  the  ten  main  divisions  of  the 
population.  Many  of  these  minor  groups  still  vigorously  preserve  their 
distinctive  languages  and  customs,  but  with  improved  communications 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  assimilation,  particularly  in  the  North 
bv  reason  of  the  spread  of  Islam  and  Hausa  language.  Throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  Northern  Provinces  Hausa  is  the  language  of  the  markets 
and  trade  routes,  and,  like  Swahili  in  East  Africa,  but  to  a  more  limited  extent, 
is  becoming  the  lingua  franca  of  that  region. 
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General. 

36.  The  population  of  Nigeria,  including  mandated  territory,  as  found 
from  the  Census  of  April,  1931,  was  19,928,171  persons,  inclusive  of  natives 
of  Nigeria,  native  foreigners  and  non-natives.  20,582,947  was  the  estimated 
total  at  the  31st  December,  1938. 

37.  The  total  area  of  Nigeria,  including  mandated  territory,  is  372,599 
square  miles,  and  the  average  density  of  population  is  55.24  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  density  for  Nigeria,  excluding  mandated  territory,  is 
56.5,  wThile  for  mandated  territory  only  it  is  16.4  persons  per  square  mile. 
Particulars  of  the  population  and  density  for  each  province  as  at  the  date  of 
the  1931  Census  are  given  in  Table  I  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

38.  Table  II  gives  the  percentage  composition  of  the  whole  population 
by  sex  and  adolescence  for  each  province.  For  the  whole  of  Nigeria  there 
are,  according  to  the  Census  figures,  1,115  adult  females  and  1,291  children 
per  1,000  adult  males. 

39.  The  excess  of  adult  females  over  adult  males  is  almost  identical  in 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  in  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in 
their  climatic  and  economic  conditions.  The  number  of  children  under 
15  is  1 ,154  per  1,000  adult  males  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  while  the  reported 
figures  for  the  Southern  Provinces  give  1,496  children  to  1,000  adult  males. 
The  latter  figure  may  be  an  excessive  estimate,  as  a  few  counts  in  limited 
areas  of  the  Southern  Provinces  show  only  1,232  children  per  1,000  adult 
males,  and  the  most  reasonable  estimate  for  the  Southern  Provinces  (vide 
Volume  1,  page  21  of  the  Census  of  Nigeria,  1931)  would  appear  to  be  1,300 
children  per  1,000  adult  males.  The  difference  in  the  proportion  of  children 
in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces,  if  these  figures  are  correct,  suggests 
that  there  is  either  a  greater  adult  mortality  in  the  South,  or  that  the  birth¬ 
rate  in  the  South  is  tending  to  rise.  The  latter  contingency  is  unlikely  in 
view  of  the  general  fall  of  the  birth-rate  all  over  the  world  and  in  the  only 
parts  of  Nigeria  for  which  adequate  vital  statistics  are  available. 

Birth  and  Death  Rates. 

40.  The  registration  of  vital  statistics  has  been  in  operation  in  Lagos 
since  1867,  and  has  during  the  present  century  reached  a  very  fair  standard  of 
accuracy.  Outside  Lagos  registration  is  compulsory  in  certain  townships 
and  is  attempted  in  some  of  the  better  organised  Emirates  in  the  Northern 
Provinces.  The  Emir  of  Katsina  introduced  registration  in  Katsina  Town 
in  1911  and  later  certain  other  native  administrations  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  have  followed  suit ;  at  the  present  time  returns  are  received  from 
various  northern  areas,  while  data  are  also  available  for  several  individual 
towns,  since  1928  or  1929.  Except  in  a  few  special  areas  registration  is 
imperfect,  but  some  of  the  resultant  crude  birth  and  death-rates  probably 
provide  an  indication  of  the  facts.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  1930 
in  the  more  reliable  areas  of  the  Northern  Provinces  ; — ' 
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Province 

Place 

Population 

1931 

Crude  Rates 
per  Mille 

Birth 

Death 

Benue 

xAbinsi  Town  .  . 

1,339 

73 

35 

5  y 

Doma  ,, 

4,953 

52 

42 

Kano 

Kano  City 

89,162 

35 

30 

Hadejia  Emirate 

198,168 

30 

29 

Plateau 

• 

Jos  Hausa  Settlement 

5,681 

34 

52 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  towns,  particularly  the  larger  ones  in  Nigeria, 
usually  contain  an  abnormal  proportion  of  the  reproductive  and  death- 
resistant  fraction  of  the  population  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  forty-five, 
so  that  the  number  of  births  is  deceptively  large  and  the  number  of  deaths 
deceptively  low,  as  compared  with  an  area  unaffected  by  emigration  and 
immigration.  A  correction  has  to  be  applied  to  the  crude  birth  and  death- 
rates  of  towns  largely  composed  of  immigrants.  Thus  for  Lagos  in  1931 
the  crude  birth  and  death-rates  must  be  multiplied  by  0.89  and  1.37 
respectively  to  give  standardised  rates.  Somewhat  similar  corrections  are 
probably  required  for  the  northern  towns  listed  above. 

41.  Our  only  exact  knowledge  of  the  trend  of  the  birth-rates  and 
death-rates  is  derived  from  Lagos  data,  for  which  the  corrected  rates  are 
given  below  for  some  of  the  last  twenty-eight  years.  The  population  figures 
upon  which  the  rates  are  based  have  been  compiled  from  a  formula  prepared 
by  the  Government  Statistician  in  1931. 

Lagos  ‘  corrected  ’  Birth  and  Death  Rates. 


(including  Ebute  Metta,  Apapa  and  the  Urban  Area  generally.) 


Year 

Birth-rate 

Death-rate 

1911 

29.5 

36.6 

1916 

24.9 

30.3 

1921 

24.5 

31.1 

1926 

24.1 

34.0 

1931 

22.0 

17.4 

1932 

24.1 

17.5 

1933 

23.7 

20.2 

1934 

26.8 

19.3 

1935 

26.4 

18.9 

1936 

23.7 

18.9 

1937 

22.9 

23.3 

1938 

24.1 

21.6 

The  rise  in  the  death-rate  in  1937  reflects  an  increased  mortality  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system. 
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42.  As  the  expectation  of  life  of  males  in  the  decade  1921/30  was 
36.4  years,  and  in  1931  was  40.1  years  (for  Yoruba  males),  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  longevity  in  Lagos  during  recent  times.  This  is  no  doubt 
due  partly  to  the  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions,  but  there  is  another 
factor  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  namely  the  immigrant 
population  from  the  countryside,  which  consists  mainly  of  the  virile  elements 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-live  years  of  age. 

43.  Outside  Lagos  the  evidence  for  longevity  is  less  definite,  but  the 
evidence  provided  by  the  intensive  census  in  the  Katsina  Emirate  and  by  the 
medical  census  indicates  that  the  expectation  of  life  at  birth  is  from  twenty- 
two  to  twTenty-five  years  for  persons  living  in  rural  areas  in  Nigeria. 


Infantile  Mortality. 


44.  Fairly  exact  figures  are  available  in  Lagos,  and  the  data  obtained 
from  the  areas  visited  by  the  medical  census  officers  in  1930-1932  are 
moderately  reliable.  The  following  are  the  estimates  of  infantile  mortality  in 
rural  areas  obtained  in  the  medical  census  : — - 


Cameroons,  Forest  Zone 
Cameroons,  Hill  Zone 
Creek  Area 

Bakori  (Zaria  Province) 

Laminga  (Benue  Province) 

For  Lagos  township  (including  Ebute 
the  infantile  mortality,  which  in  1900 
mille  of  live  births,  to  102  in  1932. 


289  per  1,000  live  births. 

>5  >5  >> 

>>  >>  >> 

)>  )>  *» 

5>  >> 

Metta)  there  has  been  a  drop  in 
stood  at  the  high  figure  of  430  per 


251  „ 
233  ,, 
182  „ 

252  „ 


45.  The  figures  for  some  recent  years  for  Lagos,  including  Ebute 
Metta,  are  shown  in  the  table  below,  which  gives  also  the  percentage  of 
still  births  : — 


Year 

Infantile  Mortality 
per  1,000  live  births 

Still  births  per  cent  on 
live  births 

1921 

285 

5.6 

>1923 

264 

5.0 

1925 

238 

4.1 

1927 

175 

3.2 

1930 

129 

3.6 

1931 

112 

2.3 

1932 

102 

3.4 

1933 

137 

3.0 

1934 

119 

2.5 

1935 

129.6 

3.0 

1936 

139.8 

3.1 

1937 

130.2 

3.08 

1938 

123.6 

3.4 

NIGERIA,  1938. 
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Of  the  whole  mortality  in  the  first  year  forty-three  per  cent  oecurs  in  the 
first  month  of  life,  according  to  the  1930-31  data  of  Lagos  Township. 


Fertility. 

46.  The  evidence  provided  by  the  Intensive  and  Medical  Censuses 
shows  that  the  average  number  of  live  births  per  woman  for  completed 
marriages,  that  is  to  say  for  women  attaining  the  age  of  forty  or  over,  varies 
from  about  5  among  Hausas  and  Fulani  in  the  North,  to  7.6  among  the  Ijaw 
of  the  Ondo  Province  in  the  South.  Among  the  northern  tribes  the  Fulani 
and  Tuareg  have  the  highest  and  the  Nupe  the  lowest  effective  fertility, 
as  determined  by  the  number  of  children  alive  per  mother.  This  is  consistent 
with  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  Tuareg  during  the  decade  1921-31, 
and  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  Nupe,  who  show  a  fall  of  5.8  per  cent 
in  numbers  during  the  period.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Fulani 
(3.9  per  cent)  is  not  as  large  as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  fertility  : 
but  the  factors  of  death  and  migration  may  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  expected  and  actual  increase  in  population. 

47.  Fertility  diminishes  rapidly  with  age  over  the  whole  reproductive 
period,  particularly  among  the  Ijaw,  among  whom  a  woman  of  thirty-six 
has  a  potential  fertility  of  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  woman  of  seventeen  years 
of  age.  The  general  trend  of  fertility  and  age  follows  that  found  for  women 
in  Northern  India,  where,  however,  the  decrease  of  reproductive  capacity 
with  age  is  somewhat  smaller  than  it  is  in  Nigeria. 

Migration. 

48.  The  estimated  number  of  immigrants  from  outside  Nigeria  is 
just  over  240,000  persons.  Over  80  per  cent  of  native  foreigners  in 
Nigeria  are  immigrant,  while  98  per  cent  of  non-natives  come  from  countries 
outside  Nigeria. 


49.  The  total  numbers  of  native  foreigners  and  non-natives  in  Nigeria 
in  1931,  the  year  of  the  last  census,  were  as  follows  : — 


Native  Foreigners 

Non-Natives 

Nigeria 

27,207 

5,442 

Northern  Provinces  .  . 

10,589 

1,825 

Southern  Provinces  .  . 

16,618 

3,617 
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50.  The  classification  of  non-natives  in  1931  was  as  follows 


Northern 

Provinces 

Southern 
Provinces  and 
Colony 

Nigeria 

British 

1,217 

2,474 

3,691 

Syrian 

104 

235 

339 

German  .  . 

7 

258 

265 

French  .  . 

38 

108 

146 

Indian 

39 

96 

135 

American  (U.S.) 

91 

35 

126 

Others  .  . 

329 

411 

740 

Total 

1,825 

3,617 

5,442 

The  number  of  non-natives  has  risen  by  more  than  50  per  cent  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  seven  years,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
figures  for  the  31st  December,  1938. 


Nationality 

Male 

Female 

Total 

British  .  . 

3,926 

1,661 

5,587 

Syrian 

627 

191 

818 

German  .  . 

459 

111 

570 

French  .  . 

282 

62 

344 

American 

129 

156 

285 

Greek 

149 

19 

168 

Swiss 

132 

22 

154 

Dutch 

75 

16 

91 

Italian 

62 

6 

68 

Danish  .  . 

5 

15 

20 

Others 

89 

29 

118 

Total 

5,935 

2,288 

8,223 

i 

i 


51.  The  extent  of  overland  emigration  from  Nigeria  is  unknown, 
but  the  Pilgrimage  from  the  Northern  Provinces  to  Mecca  probably  consti¬ 
tutes  the  bulk  of  it,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  any  one  time  there  are 
about  73,000  natives  of  Nigeria  actually  en  route  between  Lake  Chad  and 
Arabia.  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  for  the  further  regulation  of 
this  traffic  by  making  compulsory  a  form  of  passport  which  involves  a  deposit 
to  cover  certain  necessary  expenditure  on  the  journey  ;  this  should  prevent 
the  large  and  distressing  amount  of  destitution  which  occurs  among  the 
pilgrims. 
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52.  Some  indication  of  the  movement  of  persons  to  and  from  Nigeria 
is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  in  1938  3,954  non-natives  and  14,958  natives 
arrived  at  Lagos  by  sea,  and  3,290  non-natives  and  14,144  natives  left  in  the 
same  manner.  Of  the  natives  and  native  foreigners  so  entering  and  leaving 
Lagos  about  2,500  each  way  would  be  travellers  by  inland  waterways  who 
for  the  most  part  would  remain  in  the  country.  Across  the  western  border 
of  the  Southern  Provinces  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  population 
between  Dahomey  and  towns  in  the  Ilaro  Division,  and  also  Ogbomosho  in 
the  Ibadan  Division  ;  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  place  have  trading 
connections  in  Dahomey. 

53.  The  internal  movement  within  Nigeria  is  very  large,  many  villages 
in  the  Northern  Provinces,  particularly  those  near  the  French  frontier,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  50  per  cent  of  persons  who  are  immigrant  from  other 
localities.  Lagos  Township  in  1931  had  58  per  cent  of  persons  who  were 
born  outside  the  Municipal  Area  ;  Kano  is  reported  to  have  a  ‘  floating  ’ 
population  of  over  10  per  cent.  To  this  latter  figure  a  percentage  of  the 
so-called  ‘  permanent  ’  population  must  be  added  to  give  the  total  number  of 
immigrants.  Large  mercantile  towns,  such  as  Lagos,  attract,  in  particular, 
persons  of  the  younger  adult  ages,  who  come  in  great  numbers  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  in  search  of  a  livelihood.  A  large  proportion  of 
these  returns  home  after  the  age  of  forty.  In  the  remoter  districts,  such  as 
those  of  the  Cameroons,  internal  movement  is  much  smaller,  over  98  per  cent 
of  the  persons  enumerated  in  certain  of  the  Forest  and  Hill  Zone  villages 
having  been  born  locally.  During  the  cocoa  season  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
there  is  an  influx  of  natives  from  the  Northern  Provinces  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  as  labourers. 


Population  of  Nigeria  by  Provinces,  Sex  and  Adolescence  at  1931  Census 
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figures  can  be  taken  as  giving  approximately  the  distribution  of  population. 
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TABLE  II. 


Table  showing  Percentage  of  Adult  Males  and  Females  and 
Non-Adults  (under  15)  for  each  Province  in  Nigeria. 

1931  Census  Figures. 


Province 

PERCENTAG 

Adults 

E 

Children 

Males 

Females 

NIGERIA . 

29.3 

32.7 

37.9 

Northern  Provinces 

30.6 

34.1 

35.3 

Adamawa 

33.1 

37.5 

29.4 

Bauchi 

29.7 

34.9 

35.4 

Benue 

29.7 

30.9 

39.4 

Bornu 

28.4 

36.8 

34.8 

Ilorin 

27.5 

34.7 

37.7 

Kabba  .  . 

28.3 

34.3 

37.4 

Kano 

34.4 

33.9 

31.7 

Niger 

33.9 

37.0 

29.2 

Plateau  .  . 

35.6 

33.0 

31.3 

Sokoto 

28.9 

33.8 

37.2 

*Zaria 

26.6 

31.8 

41.5 

Southern  Provinces 

27.7 

30.9 

41.4 

Colony  .  . 

30.0 

29.3 

40.7 

Abeokuta 

28.9 

37.7 

33.3 

Benin 

28.8 

30.0 

41.1 

Calabar 

28.8 

30.4 

40.9 

Cameroons 

31.6 

34.3 

34.1 

Ijebu 

19.8 

28.5 

51.7 

Ogoja . . 

25.7 

29.1 

45.2 

Ondo 

29.0 

32.7 

38.2 

Onitsha  .  . 

31.7 

31.6 

36.6 

Owerri  .  . 

28.7 

31.2 

40.1 

Ovo 

22.4 

27.7 

49.9 

Warri 

27.3 

33.7 

39.0 

*  Zaria  has  been  divided  into  Katsina  and  Zaria  Provinces  since  1934. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HEALTH. 

Main  Diseases  and  Mortality. 

54.  Endemic  and  contagious  affections  form  the  largest  single  disease 
group,  and  in  1937*  accounted  for  34  per  cent  of  the  712,257  patients  who 
underwent  treatment  at  Government  institutions.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  the  diseases  treated  in  this  group  : — 

*  Analytical  statistics  for  1938  are  not  yet  available  ;  most  of  the  detailed  figures 
given  in  this  chapter  therefore  relate  to  1937. 
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Yaws 
Malaria 
Syphilis  .  . 
Gonorrhoea 
Dysentery.  . 
Tuberculosis 
Other  diseases 


36.2% 

18.6% 

7.7% 

6.9% 

2.6% 

0.6% 

27.4% 


The  3,446  deaths  which  occurred  at  Government  institutions  in  1937  are 


attributed  as  follows  :■ — 

Endemic  and  Contagious  diseases  .  .  .  .  24.4% 

Affections  of  Respiratory  System  .  .  .  .  22.4% 

Affections  of  Digestive  System  .  .  .  .  11.5% 

Affections  of  Nervous  System  .  .  .  .  .  .  4.1% 

Other  diseases  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  37.6% 


55.  Fewer  cases  of  Yellow  Fever  were  notified  during  1938  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  the  disease  continues  to  appear  sporadically  in  widely 
separated  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  facilities  for  inoculation  will  soon  be 
available  locally,  but  measures  against  the  mosquito  (Aedes)  which  carries 
the  disease  must  still  be  regarded  as  the  main  line  of  defence.  Special 
precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Yellow  Fever  to  eastern  countries  by  air 
traffic  are  assiduously  applied. 

56.  During  1938  extensive  outbreaks  of  Small  Pox  occurred  in  both 
the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Provinces.  In  all,  7,511  cases  with  1,600 
deaths  were  reported,  but  it  is  hoped  that  with  the  institution  of  intensive 
vaccination  campaigns  in  every  province  in  the  country  the  incidence  of  this 
disease  will  steadily  decline.  The  scheme  for  the  local  production  of  vaccine 
lymph  has  now  passed  the  experimental  stage  and  it  is  expected  that  within 
the  next  few  years  the  output  will  become  large  enough  to  meet  all  Nigerian 
requirements. 


57.  In  1937  several  of  the  Northern  Provinces  suffered  severely  from 
an  epidemic  of  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis.  With  the  onset  of  the  rains  the 
disease  practically  vanished,  only  to  reappear  with  even  greater  virulence  in 
the  early  months  of  1938  in  the  same  region.  More  than  6,000  deaths  were 
attributed  to  this  scourge  in  1938  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
were  many  more  unrecorded  cases  in  outlying  areas.  Special  teams  are 
being  trained  for  the  detection  of  such  outbreaks  in  their  early  stages  in  order 
that  preventive  and  curative  measures  may  be  brought  to  bear  more  swiftly 
than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The  conditions  which  particularly  foster 
the  spread  of  the  disease  are  overcrowding  and  insanitary  housing,  and 
much  propaganda  will  be  required  for  their  amelioration. 
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58.  Plague  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  Nigeria  ;  the  last  recorded 
case  was  in  April,  1931.  Malaria  is  still  extremely  common,  however,  and 
work  upon  infants  and  school  children  in  Lagos  and  other  towns  indicates 
that  practically  all  such  children  are  infected  within  the  first  year  ol  lile. 
1  he  following  table  shows  cases  under  treatment  in  1937  : — 


African  and  other 

Non-Europeans 

Cases 

Deaths 

Malaria 

45,379 

45 

Blackwater  .  . 

10 

6 

Europeans 

Malaria 

1,279 

4 

Blackwater 

90,225  cases  of  Yaws  w7ere  treated  in 

14 

1937. 

2 

59.  Venereal  diseases  are  widespread.  During  1937  19,155  cases  of 
syphilis  and  17,074  cases  of  gonorrhoea  received  treatment.  Venereal 
diseases  clinics  are  held  at  all  African  hospitals,  early  treatment  rooms  are 
available  at  military  and  police  barracks  and  there  is  a  clinic  for  seamen  at 
A  papa. 

60.  The  population  of  Nigeria  is  largely  agricultural  and  occupational 
diseases  are  practically  non-existent.  The  sickness  rate  at  labour  camps 
such  as  those  of  the  tin  mines  on  the  Bauchi  Plateau  and  the  cocoa  plantations 
in  the  Cameroons  has  not  been  high. 

Provision  for  Treatment. 

(a)  Medical  and  Health  Staff. 

61.  The  staff  of  the  Medical  and  Health  Department  consists  of  99 
European  Medical  Officers  (including  Administrative,  Specialist,  Pathologist 
and  Research  officers),  14  African  Medical  Officers  and  5  Junior  African 
Medical  Officers.  There  are  2  European  Dentists.  The  Nursing  Staff 
consists  of  63  European  Nursing  Sisters  and  572  African  Nurses  and 
Midwives.  The  Health  Service  includes  59  European  officers,  namely 
3  Senior  Health  Officers,  13  Medical  Officers  of  Health  and  43  Sanitary 
Superintendents  in  addition  to  a  Deputy  Director  and  an  Assistant  Director 
for  this  branch  of  the  Department,  which  also  employs  136  Sanitary 
Inspectors  and  62  Vaccinators  on  its  African  staff. 

62.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  African  personnel.  At 
Yaba,  near  Lagos,  there  is  a  Pharmacy  School  for  dispensers,  chemists  and 
druggists  and  also  a  Medical  School  where  graduates  from  the  Higher  College 
are  trained  as  Assistant  Medical  Officers.  The  course  for  dispensers  is 
three  years,  for  chemists  and  druggists  five,  and  for  Assistant  Medical  Officers 
six  and  a  half  years.  After  a  further  period  of  two  years  spent  in  practice  at 
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Government  Hospitals  medical  students  may  become  Licentiates  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  and  so  entitled  to  registration  as  Medical  Practitioners  in 
Nigeria.  The  examinations  in  each  case  are  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners. 

63.  At  Lagos  there  is  a  well-equipped  training  centre  for  sanitary 
inspectors,  where  the  course  of  study  lasts  for  three  years,  of  which  the  final 
year  consists  of  practical  work  under  supervision.  There  are  also  training 
centres  at  Kano,  Ibadan  and  Umudike  for  the  Northern,  South-western 
and  South-eastern  Provinces  respectively,  while  a  school  for  the  special 
inspectors  attached  to  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Survey  was  established  at 
Zaria  in  1938. 

(b)  Hospitals  and  Dispensaries . 

64.  There  are  twelve  European  Hospitals,  with  a  total  of  149  beds  ; 
the  number  of  patients  has  increased  in  recent  years,  and  in  1937  there  were 
1 ,352  in-patients  and  7,981  out-patients.  There  are  fifty-six  African  Hospitals, 
some  of  which  belong  to  Native  Administrations  ;  the  largest  African 
Hospital  is  at  Lagos,  with  213  beds,  and  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  1931  :  in  all, 
the  African  Hospitals  provide  3,667  beds. 

65.  The  work  of  the  African  Hospitals  may  be  gauged  from  the 
following  figures  : — 

1935  1936  1937 

In-patients  .  .  52,126  60,098  60,930 

Out-patients  .  .  667,184  650,209  651,994 

66.  The  Native  Administrations  throughout  the  country  maintain 
dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of  the  common  ailments  of  the  African 
population  ;  these  are  staffed  by  trained  attendants  and  visited  regularly  by 
Medical  Officers,  and  in  1937  some  694,178  treatments  were  given  at  322 
such  dispensaries. 

67.  There  are  fifteen  different  Alissionary  Societies  carrying  on  medical 
work  in  Nigeria  :  these  between  them  maintain  seventeen  Mission  Hospitals 
and  108  dispensaries,  with  a  staff  comprising  twenty-five  medical  men  and 
women,  and  more  than  200,000  cases  pass  through  their  establishments  each 
year.  In  addition  there  are  128  Missionaries  who  conduct  useful  “  first-aid  ” 
dispensaries  under  permits  issued  by  the  Medical  Department. 

Preventive  Measures. 

68.  Progress  continues  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  in  the  larger 
towns  and  there  has  been  no  relaxation  of  the  campaign  for  the  improvement 
of  village  sanitation.  In  Lagos  the  septic  tank  system  is  now  in  operation 
in  public  latrines,  and  water  closets  have  been  installed  in  many  European 
and  a  few  African  dwellings. 
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69.  Close  attention  is  being  directed  to  projects  for  pipe-borne  water 
supplies,  Government  having  ruled  that  all  new  schemes  should  be  designed 
to  give  potable  water.  Several  large  towns  are  already  provided,  and  for 
others  preparatory  investigations  are  in  hand.  The  question  of  water 
supply  is  closely  linked  with  that  of  mosquito  control,  inasmuch  as  the  pools 
and  runnels  associated  with  wells  and  domestic  storage  jars  afford  excellent 
breeding  places  for  Aedes  larvae.  The  discovery  and  removal  of  such 
danger  spots  is  particularly  difficult  in  some  of  the  northern  towns  where 
religious  or  social  prejudice  precludes  male  inspectors’  entering  the  women’s 
section  of  the  compound,  but  this  obstacle  is  being  slowly  surmounted  by  the 
employment  of  female  Sanitary  Inspectors. 

70.  Research  work  was  curtailed  during  the  financial  depression  but 
has  since  been  gradually  resumed.  At  the  Yaba  Research  Institute,  which 
consists  of  Pathological,  Bacteriological  and  Yellow  Fever  Units,  well 
equipped  laboratories  provide  facilities  for  this  work,  while  others  at  Lagos, 
Kaduna  and  Port  Harcourt  serve  the  hospitals  of  their  respective  districts 
and  also  furnish  material  for  research.  The  laboratory  attached  to  the 
African  Hospital  at  Lagos  is  fitted  with  a  refrigerating  plant  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  bodies  awaiting  post  mortem  examination  (upwards  of  300  examina¬ 
tions  are  performed  each  year)  and  for  cold  storage  generally.  The  upper 
floor  of  the  pathological  building  accommodates  the  Museum  and  a  lecture 
room  for  the  medical  students  in  training. 

71.  Campaigns  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  Sleeping  Sickness 

were  vigorously  pursued  in  1938.  29,011  persons  were  treated  during 

detailed  surveys  involving  the  examination  of  the  whole  population  of 
certain  districts  in  which  the  disease  was  endemic.  The  work  was  carried 
out  by  six  teams,  each  consisting  of  trained  Africans  working  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  Non-Commissioned  Officer. 
These  teams  formed  three  units,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  European 
Medical  Officer,  and  while  one  team  of  every  unit  was  engaged  on  survey  the 
other  undertook  treatment.  There  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease 
is  being  brought  under  control.  A  separate  section,  consisting  of  an 
Entomologist  and  ten  European  officers  has  been  engaged  on  plans  for  the 
transfer  of  population  from  fly-infested  areas  in  the  old  Anchau  District  of 
Zaria  Province  and  on  a  campaign  for  protective  clearings  in  various  parts  of 
the  Zaria  and  Katsina  Emirates. 

72.  Increased  attention  has  been  devoted  to  maternity  work.  There 
are  Maternity  Hospitals  at  Lagos,  Calabar,  Aba  and  Ilorin,  at  which  African 
midwives  receive  training,  and  the  African  Hospitals  throughout  the  country 
have  women’s  wards  where  maternity  cases  are  admitted.  Maternity 
work  is  also  undertaken  by  some  of  the  medical  missions,  notably  by  those  at 
Ilesha,  Ogbomosho  and  Iyi-Enu  (near  Onitsha)  whose  hospitals  are  recognised 
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by  the  Midwives  Board  of  Nigeria  as  centres  for  training  African  girls.  In 
the  Northern  Provinces  maternity  centres  were  opened  at  Kano,  Katsina 
and  Ilorin  in  1930  :  in  the  first  instance  their  work  was  much  handicapped 
by  the  moslem  practice  of  secluding  married  women,  but  subsequent  progress 
in  these  places  has  been  encouraging. 

73.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  Child  Welfare 
Work,  and  regular  clinics  are  now  open  in  many  of  the  larger  towns.  The 
two  Welfare  Centres  in  the  Lagos  area,  staffed  by  a  Lady  Medical  Officer, 
a  European  Nursing  Sister  and  a  corps  of  Health  Visitors,  are  steadily 
gaining  in  popularity,  and  Infant  Welfare  centres  have  been  established  at 
almost  every  medical  station  to  which  Nursing  Sisters  are  posted.  Elsewhere 
Medical  Officers,  Mission  doctors  and  Sisters  and  volunteers  from  amongst 
the  European  ladies  in  the  community  are  doing  much  to  promote  child 
welfare.  In  the  Abeokuta  and  Ondo  Provinces  centres  established  by  the 
Medical  Officers  in  the  more  important  towns  have  proved  outstandingly 
successful,  largely  by  reason  of  the  active  interest  of  the  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  concerned. 

74.  There  is  no  special  organisation  of  medical  work  in  schools,  but 
Government  Middle  Schools  and  Colleges  are  regularly  inspected  by  Medical 
and  Health  Officers  and  facilities  for  treatment  are  provided  either  in  the 
schools  themselves  or  at  local  hospitals.  In  Lagos  the  Medical  Department 
operates  a  School  Clinic  which  has  an  annual  attendance  of  about  30,000, 
and  the  services  of  the  Government  Dentist  are  available  to  school  children. 

75.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  some  200,000  lepers  in  Nigeria— 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  population — and  that  of  these  nearly  6,000  are 
in  voluntary  segregation.  Government  maintains  two  leper  colonies,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  work  done  to  control  the  disease  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Native 
Administrations.  The  present  policy  is  for  these  to  encourage  segregation 
by  providing  farm  settlements  for  lepers,  who  are  there  subject  to  care  and 
treatment  by  staff  belonging  to  the  medical  missions  which  have  undertaken 
the  management  of  the  settlements  on  behalf  of  the  Native  Administrations. 
Management  is  being  organised  on  a  provincial  basis  :  thus  in  1937  the  Zaria 
Leper  Colony  was  taken  over  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  those  of 
the  Kano,  Katsina  and  Sokoto  Native  Administrations  by  the  Sudan  Interior 
Mission.  Other  settlements  are  being  established  on  similar  lines,  the  local 
Native  Administration  paying  the  expenses  of  the  settlement,  assisted  in 
some  cases  by  a  Government  contribution  made  through  the  Nigerian 
branch  of  the  British  Empire  Leprosy  Relief  Association,  which,  together 
with  “  Toe  H.”,  has  continued  to  provide  a  number  of  lay  workers  for  certain 
settlements.  In  1937,  on  a  recommendation  contained  in  Dr.  E.  Muir's 
Report  (1936),  Government  appointed  Dr.  T.  D.  F.  Money,  of  the  Oji 
River  Settlement,  as  its  Honorary  Adviser  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Housing. 

76.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Nigeria  consists  of  peasant 
farmers  who  live  in  houses  built  by  themselves.  These  are  for  the  most  part 
of  very  simple  design,  but  well  suited  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  their 
owners,  who,  as  is  usual  in  a  warm  climate,  spend  much  of  their  time  out  of 
doors  ;  what  a  man  chiefly  requires  of  a  house,  therefore,  is  that  it  should 
provide  storage  for  his  possessions  and  a  safe  dormitory  for  himself  and  his 
family.  Only  in  towns  which  through  increased  trade  have  received  a  large 
influx  of  people  in  the  immediate  past  is  there  any  approach  to  European 
conditions  of  congestion  and  overcrowding  or  any  departure  from  the  custom, 
almost  universal  in  Nigeria,  that  each  married  man  or  woman  should  have 
a  separate  house  or  hut. 

77.  The  housing  of  wage-earners  varies  considerably  from  place  to 
place  but  is  in  general  adequate  to  their  needs.  In  readily  accessible 
localities  more  and  more  houses  of  European  type  are  being  built  for  this 
class  of  persons,  the  materials  being  corrugated  iron  for  the  roof  and  concrete 
or  dried  mud  blocks  for  the  walls.  Elsewhere  native  styles  and  materials 
persist,  but  are  often  improved  by  the  incorporation  of  carpenter-made  doors 
and  windows.  For  its  African  clerical  staff  Government  provides  houses  at 
a  reasonable  rent — built  of  concrete  in  the  larger  stations,  and  of  local 
construction  in  other  places. 

78.  The  relatively  limited  class  of  persons  engaged  in  casual  labour  or 
employed  as  manual  workers  on  the  minesfield,  the  Railway  or  other  large 
enterprises  usually  finds  accommodation  in  houses  of  native  type,  and  some¬ 
times  seems  to  prefer  them  to  well  built  houses  of  European  design  when 
both  are  available.  In  many  undertakings  the  bulk  of  the  labour  employed 
is  engaged  for  the  dry  season  only,  and  the  men  camp  in  temporary  grass 
shelters.  Such  camps  are  effectually  supervised  by  the  sanitary  authorities, 
if  large  numbers  are  involved,  and  may  be  declared  “  Labour  Health  Areas  ” 
under  the  Labour  Ordinance,  thus  becoming  subject  to  regulations  in  regard 
to  housing,  sanitation  and  medical  and  administrative  inspection. 

79.  The  following  paragraphs  give  an  outline  of  the  housing  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  Northern  and  Southern  Provinces  respectively  ;  a  special 
section  is  also  devoted  to  Lagos,  where  conditions  are  peculiar  and  housing 
and  sanitation  still  constitute  problems  of  considerable  urgency  and 
magnitude. 

Northern  Provinces. 

80.  In  the  Northern  Provinces  the  commonest  form  of  native  dwelling 
is  a  round  hut  of  plain  mud  walls  with  a  conical  thatched  roof.  Style  and 
proportions  vary  greatly  according  to  local  custom  and  the  materials  available  ; 
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verandahs  are  uncommon,  but  there  is  usually  a  fair  projection  of  the  eaves. 
South  of  the  River  Niger  Yoruba  influence  has  in  certain  areas  introduced  a 
quite  distinct  type  of  thatched  house,  having  rectangular  mud  walls  and 
often  a  timber  and  mud  ceiling.  The  finest  examples  of  native  architecture 
are  found  in  the  towns  of  the  extreme  north,  where  flat-roofed  houses  with 
substantial  mud  walls,  sometimes  rising  in  two  stories,  present  a  dignified 
appearance ;  those  of  the  wealthier  classes  may  involve  considerable 
elaboration  of  design,  embodying  the  use  of  pillars,  arches  and  flat  domes. 
Construction  is  generally  of  native  sun-dried  brick  made  from  clay  mixed 
with  chopped  grass,  the  fiat  or  domed  roofs  being  held  on  supports  corbelled 
out  from  the  walls  and  having  the  appearance  of  arches.  These  supports 
are  reinforced  with  lengths  of  some  hard  and  ant-resisting  local  timber,  e.g. 
split  deleb  palm  or  some  of  the  varieties  of  acacia.  The  method  of  roof 
construction  is  to  place  a  mattress  of  green  withies  over  the  domes  spanning 
the  supports  and  on  this  mattress  to  lay  about  nine  inches  of  swamp  clay. 
The  pronounced  dome  section  gives  a  quick  run-off  to  rain  water  and  so 
reduces  leakage,  but  a  weather-proof  coating  is  generally  used  consisting  of  a 
plaster  made  by  burning  the  scrapings  from  the  walls  of  dye-pits.  This 
type  of  roof  has  been  improved  by  substituting  light-gauge  corrugated  iron 
sheets  for  the  withies  and  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  clay  covering  to 
three  inches. 

81.  Native  dwellings,  except  those  of  the  most  temporary  nature 
(such  as  the  “  bee-hive  ”  huts  of  the  nomad  Fulani)  normally  consist  of 
several  huts  or  houses  grouped  in  a  compound  which  is  enclosed  either  by 
means  of  a  separate  perimeter  wall  or  fence  or  by  walling  up  the  spaces 
between  the  outermost  buildings  of  the  group.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
compound  there  is  generally  a  large  two-doored  hut  which  serves  not  only  as 
a  gateway  but  also  as  guest-house  and  centre  of  family  life.  The  inhabitants 
of  a  compound  are  usually  members  of  a  single  family  or  kindred,  and  while 
young  children  sleep  with  their  parents  each  adult  man  or  woman  should 
have  a  separate  hut.  There  is  little  furniture  other  than  mats,  small  stools 
and  culinary  equipment.  Except  in  towns  where  there  are  professional 
builders  or  lodgings  may  be  hired  the  same  person  or  family  is  ordinarily 
builder,  owner  and  occupier  of  the  house  or  compound,  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands  being  held  on  a  free  grant  from  the  community.  In  normal  times 
the  cost  of  building  an  ordinary  round  hut  would  be  from  10s.  to  £2,  while 
the  minimum  cost  of  a  flat-roofed  mud  house  of  the  Kano  type  would  be  £15. 

82.  Grain  is  stored  in  the  compounds  in  shapely  bins  made  of  mud  or 
mud-daubed  matting,  wattle  or  basket-work ;  pits  are  also  used,  and, 
especially  for  millet,  large  mud  buildings.  This  grain,  on  the  stalk,  has  been 
preserved  in  good  condition  for  as  long  as  nine  years  in  such  mud-built 
stores,  with  walls  and  floor  treated  with  a  mixture  of  wood  ash  and  certain 
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herbs  ;  three  or  four  years,  however,  seems  to  be  the  limit  for  guinea-corn. 
The  high  cost  of  imported  cement  precludes  the  adoption  of  concrete  silos 
by  native  growers  and  traders. 

83.  Of  recent  years  increased  attention  has  been  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  methods  of  construction,  and  the  architectural  branch  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  has  been  able  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  Native 
Administration  buildings.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
preparation  of  designs  in  harmony  with  native  styles  and  suited  to  local 
conditions  and  materials.  Methods  of  weatherproofing  external  mud  walls 
have  been  investigated,  but  the  results  give  little  hope  of  finding  a  cheap  and 
satisfactory  covering  that  will  not  flake  off  the  dry  mud  beneath.  Various 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  eliminate  one  of  the  main  drawbacks  to 
buildings  of  native  brickwork— -liability  to  infestation  by  termites,  but 
complete  success  has  yet  to  be  attained  :  the  use  of  steel,  however,  for  door 
and  window  frames,  and  even  for  light  roof  frames,  and  of  metal  windows 
and  shutters,  reduces  the  number  of  vulnerable  points  in  such  buildings  and 
is  being  gradually  adopted  where  the  cost  is  not  prohibitive. 

84.  In  many  towns  there  is  evidence  of  demand  for  a  better  and  more 
permanent  type  of  dwelling  on  the  part  of  the  educated  African  community. 
In  the  Yoruba  areas  of  the  Kabba  and  Ilorin  Provinces  corrugated  iron  roofs 
are  beginning  to  be  substituted  for  thatch,  and  detached  “  villa  residences  ” 
are  being  erected  in  place  of  the  old  style  family  compounds.  The  movement 
towards  better  housing  is  being  practically  encouraged  by  many  Native 
Administrations  whose  workshops  provide  doors,  shutters  and  simple 
furniture  for  sale  to  private  persons.  Concrete  floors  are  widely  appreciated, 
but  the  high  cost  of  cement  prevents  their  general  adoption. 

85.  The  general  condition  of  the  larger  towns  as  regards  public  health 
leaves  something  to  be  desired,  but  constant  instruction  and,  in  the  more 
advanced  places,  organised  inspection  are  maintained  in  order  to  inculcate 
conformity  with  the  simpler  sanitary  usages.  The  amendment  and  expansion 
of  the  existing  Native  Authority  Health  Order  is  under  consideration,  with 
a  view  to  including  most  of  the  important  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Ordinance.  Main  drainage  and  town  planning  are  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  local  authorities  in  the  larger  towns,  and  in  Makurdi,  for  example, 
extensive  improvements  are  being  undertaken.  In  rural  areas  propaganda 
is  producing  a  gradual  rise  in  standards  both  of  housing  and  sanitation,  and 
in  many  villages  in  the  arid  zone  wells  sunk  by  the  Geological  Survey 
Department  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  local  amenities  and  public  health. 

Southern  Provinces. 

86.  The  low  prices  paid  for  produce  and  the  increased  cost  of 
corrugated  iron  sheets  have  reduced  the  building  activity  which  was  notice¬ 
able  early  in  1937,  but  although  the  rate  of  construction  of  houses  of  superior 
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quality  has  been  checked  new  buildings  continue  to  be  erected.  In  the 
larger  townships,  where  the  standard  of  living  is  higher,  European  influence 
greater  and  local  building  materials  more  difficult  to  obtain,  the  European 
type  of  house  predominates,  consisting  usually  of  a  rectangular  bungalow 
with  mud  walls — sometimes  faced  with  cement — a  corrugated  iron  roof  and 
shutters  made  of  wood.  Glass  is  rarely  seen.  The  more  wealthy  inhabitant 
of  the  larger  towns  provides  himself  with  a  house  which  satisfies  modern 
ideas  of  general  comfort.  Similar  houses  are  becoming  increasingly  common 
in  the  agricultural  areas,  the  owners  being  usually  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  younger  generation  who  have  become  accustomed  during  years  of 
employment  to  life  in  towns  or  Government  stations  and  desire  when  they 
return  to  their  homes  to  build  themselves  houses  of  European  style  which 
will  distinguish  them  from  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  villagers.  In 
Ibadan,  Abeokuta  and  the  larger  towns  thatch  has  disappeared  and  there  is 
hardly  a  house  without  a  corrugated  iron  roof.  Considerable  improvement 
in  design  has  been  brought  about  by  the  necessity  for  submitting  building 
plans  to  the  Native  Administration  Engineer  for  advice.  In  some  of  the 
more  advanced  towns  there  is  evidence  of  a  desire  for  better  sanitation  and 
well  laid  out  areas  so  that  the  inhabitants  may  enjoy  their  leisure  in 
comparative  peace.  Interest  in  gardens  is  increasing,  particularly  in  the 
Warri,  Benin  and  Calabar  Provinces,  where  many  house-holders  cultivate 
small  plots  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  In  the  Cameroons  Province  there  is 
marked  improvement  in  the  housing  conditions  in  the  larger  towns  and  of 
labourers  on  the  plantations,  some  of  which  have  camps  of  excellent  design 
with  houses  built  of  concrete  and  timber  and  with  roofs  of  corrugated  iron. 
Slum  clearance  in  the  Townships  of  the  Warri  Province,  as  well  as  in  Calabar 
Township,  is  beginning.  An  interesting  experiment  in  town  planning  has 
been  started  at  Odode  in  the  Idanre  District  of  Ondo  Province,  where  the 
people  have  recently  moved  down  to  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  hill  on  the 
top  of  which  they  formerly  lived.  On  the  new  site  which  has  been  laid  out 
no  more  than  one-third  of  each  plot  may  be  covered  by  buildings  and  grass 
roofs  are  forbidden. 

87.  The  native  styles  of  building  are  various.  Round  or  square 
huts  with  rounded  corners,  with  conical  grass  roofs  are  common  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the  Eastern  Provinces,  but  in  general  houses  are  rectangular 
in  shape  and  are  roofed  with  palm  branches,  grass  and  in  some  parts  leaves. 
Among  the  Ibibio  and  some  of  the  Cross  River  tribes  rough  mats  made  out 
of  the  leaves  of  the  piassava  palm  are  used  for  roofing  and  these  people  also 
make  their  walls  of  clay  plastered  on  a  wooden  framework.  In  most  other 
parts  walls  are  made  of  solid  clay  from  one  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  laid  wet 
in  successive  courses,  each  course  being  allowed  to  dry  before  another  is  laid 
on  top  of  it.  Among  the  swamps  and  creeks  of  the  Warri  and  Ondo 
Provinces  huts  are  often  built  on  piles  above  the  high  water  level.  Building 
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types  are  in  most  eases  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  materials  available  in 
each  locality.  There  is  thus  a  marked  division  between  houses  in  the  rain 
forest  and  palm  bush  zone  where  grass  is  scarce  and  those  in  the  northern 
zone  where  it  is  abundant. 

88.  Building  operations  are  probably  spread  over  many  years  and  the 
size  of  a  compound  depends  on  the  wealth  of  the  occupant,  but  that  of  the 
living  rooms  is  invariably  restricted  by  considerations  of  warmth.  Doors 
are  generally  so  low  that  a  man  can  pass  through  only  by  crouching,  and 
windows  are  few  and  small.  Except  for  a  few  stools  and  mats  furniture  is 
rarely  seen,  though  the  well-to-do  may  possess  locally  made  folding  chairs. 
Bedsteads  of  European  style  are  used  only  by  the  more  sophisticated  though 
in  some  parts  beds  made  of  clay  under  which  a  fire  can  be  kindled  are  made 
for  the  old  men. 


Lagos. 

89.  The  original  unit  of  habitation  in  Lagos  was  the  compound, 
consisting  of  huts  disposed  about  a  central  quadrangle  and  occupied  by  the 
founder’s  descendants,  fn  course  of  time  the  local  system  of  inheritance 
caused  these  compounds,  often  very  large,  to  be  split  up  into  smaller  and 
smaller  units,  each  on  a  similar  plan  and  encroaching  upon  the  central 
space.  Moreover  the  rise  of  Lagos  as  a  mercantile  and  administrative 
centre  caused  an  influx  of  people  from  the  interior,  wrho  in  accordance  with 
their  feudal  ideas  attached  themselves  to  local  chiefs  and  in  return  for 
small  services  rendered  were  given  land  inside  the  compounds  on  which 
they  built  their  mud  and  wattle  or  bamboo  shacks. 

90.  In  time  it  became  evident  that  these  dependent  squatters  would 
claim  ownership  of  the  land,  and,  as  a  safeguard  against  this,  the  original 
compound  families  imposed  a  rent.  Thus  the  patriarchal  system  was 
broken  down  and  gave  way  to  that  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  landowners, 
finding  the  new  method  highly  profitable,  let  the  open  spaces  of  their 
compounds  to  new  immigrants  until  the  compounds,  in  some  districts  once 
fairly  sanitary,  became  slums  of  the  most  sordid  type,  described  by  a  plague 
expert  as  the  worst  that  he  had  ever  inspected.  At  the  same  time  repatriates 
from  Brazil  and  elsewhere  were  settling  on  the  island  ;  these  had  long  ceased 
to  be  compound  dwellers  and,  when  they  had  acquired  land,  built  detached 
houses  more  or  less  on  the  European  model. 

91.  With  the  formation  in  1909  of  a  Municipal  Board  for  Lagos  (now 
the  Lagos  Town  Council)  and  the  introduction  of  building  and  sanitary 
bye-laws  the  spread  of  slum  conditions  was  checked,  and  as  the  bye-laws 
were  extended  and  their  enforcement  made  more  effective,  conditions  began 
to  improve.  The  principal  regulations  affecting  congestion  are  those  which 
insist  upon  buildings’  being  totally  detached  and  covering  not  more  than 
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50  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  property.  Thus  the  tendency  is  now 
towards  the  abolition  of  the  old  compound  and  the  construction  of  wholly 
detached  houses  and  tenements  of  moderate  size.  The  bye-laws  however 
can  operate  only  as  the  older  houses  are  demolished,  so  that  their  effect  is 
necessarily  slow.  The  erection  of  bamboo  houses  is  now  absolutely 
prohibited  and  corrugated  iron  dwellings  are  not  permitted  except  in  small 
defined  areas  distant  from  Lagos  proper.  Nevertheless  large  numbers  of 
such  buildings  survive  from  the  time  before  the  bye-laws  were  operative. 

92.  Properly  planned  suburbs  have  been  developed  for  Europeans  to 
the  east  of  the  island  and  for  Africans  to  the  north  on  the  mainland  at  Yaba, 
and  a  town-planning  scheme  has  expedited  the  work  of  slum  clearance  ; 
but  the  deep-rooted  habits  and  family  ties  of  the  native  population  have 
militated  against  settlement  in  the  suburbs. 

93.  The  town-planning  scheme  approved  in  1927  has  been  applied  to 
about  150  acres  of  the  more  insanitary  and  congested  areas  to  the  north-  west 
of  the  island.  The  Lagos  Executive  Development  Board,  which  implements 
the  scheme,  can  deal  with  only  about  eight  to  ten  acres  a  year,  and  during 
1938  cleared  seven  acres  of  all  buildings  except  a  few  which  were  in  good 
sanitary  condition.  New  houses  of  superior  design  are  rapidly  being  erected 
by  private  persons,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  forty-three  had  been  built, 
their  estimated  value  amounting  to  £10,000,  while  some  seventy-one  houses 
and  shacks  had  been  demolished. 

94.  The  trade  depression  of  1931  checked  the  suburban  development 
at  Yaba,  which  had  made  such  a  good  start,  and  many  of  those  who  had 
taken  up  sites  had  to  surrender  them  since  they  were  unable  to  fulfil  their 
building  obligations.  With  the  return  of  prosperity  building  was  resumed 
and,  despite  the  recent  drop  in  produce  prices,  houses  of  a  good  standard 
continue  to  be  erected  in  considerable  numbers. 

95.  A  large  part  of  the  population  rents  its  dwellings,  and  nominally 
the  landlord  is  responsible  for  repairs.  Too  often,  however,  he  exhibits  a 
marked  indifference  to  the  condition  of  the  property,  so  long  as  the  rent  is 
paid  ;  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  deterioration  is  rapid  and  frequent 
action  by  the  authorities  against  dangerous  buildings  is  necessary. 

96.  Rents  in  Lagos  fell  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  trade 
depression  of  1931,  but  an  upward  tendency  prevailed  in  1937  with  the  return 
of  more  prosperous  times,  and  the  economic  recession  of  1938  has  not  as  yet 
led  to  any  new  decline.  The  amounts  demanded  or  paid  are  generally  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  standard  of  housing  provided — indeed  some  landlords 
have  obtained  an  annual  rent  equal  to  the  capital  value  of  the  dwelling. 
These  conditions  may  be  attributed  to  the  artificial  appreciation  of  land 
values  in  a  congested  area  such  as  the  Island  of  Lagos.  Tenements  erected 
for  letting  are  often  of  the  poorest  type  consistent  with  the  bye-laws,  and  it 
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is  only  the  constant  supervision  of  Building  Inspectors  during  construction 
and  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors  thereafter  that  makes  and  keeps  them  fit  for 
human  habitation.  Rates  are  low,  being  limited  to  Water  Rate  and 
Improvement  Rate,  each  of  which  is  fixed  at  one  shilling  in  the  pound. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

97.  The  greatest  of  Nigeria's  assets,  actual  and  potential,  is  its 
agriculture,  on  which  depend  not  only  the  food  of  the  people  but  also  the 
bulk  of  their  external  purchasing  power.  Other  important  though  secondary 
sources  of  wealth  are  the  vast  herds  of  nomad  cattle,  the  forests  of  the 
southern  region,  with  their  valuable  timber,  and  those  of  the  drier  zones, 
rich  in  gum,  shea  nuts  and  a  variety  of  minor  produce.  With  the  prevalent 
system  of  rotational  fallowing  a  family  or  community  must  reserve  for  its 
needs  an  area  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  which  it  is  actually  culti¬ 
vating  at  any  given  time,  in  order  that  land  exhausted  by  five  to  seven  years’ 
cropping  may  be  left  to  recover  its  fertility  by  reverting  to  bush  before  being 
cleared  and  tilled  again  some  fifteen  years  later.  Under  these  conditions  a 
density  of  population  such  as  to  leave  little  or  no  unappropriated  land 
between  villages  exists  in  about  half  the  total  area  of  the  Southern  Provinces 
and  in  a  few  limited  regions  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  notably  in  the 
central  10,000  square  miles  of  the  Kano  Emirate.  Forest  reserves  cover 
much  of  the  uncultivated  areas  of  the  Southern  Provinces,  but  in  the  North 
there  are  large  stretches  of  unoccupied  land,  mostly  savannah,  which  are 
capable  of  cultivation  and  at  present  include  the  best  stocked  hunting  grounds. 

98.  Nigeria  also  possesses  considerable  mineral  deposits — tin  and 
certain  rarer  non-ferrous  metals  in  the  north  and  coal,  worked  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  in  the  south — and  there  are  many  possibilities  which  have 
yet  to  be  fully  explored.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  which  in  recent  years 
made  profitable  the  working  of  the  small  quantities  of  alluvial  metal  found 
along  some  of  the  northern  affluents  of  the  Niger  and  their  tributaries  has 
stimulated  prospectors  to  examine — somewhat  superficially — the  undeveloped 
areas  ;  the  Geological  Survey  Department  also  continued  its  study  of  the 
gold  field  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1938,  and  the  geological  information 
obtained  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication.  This  Department  has 
published  a  provisional  Geological  Map  of  Nigeria  (1  2,000,000)  and  thirteen 
standard  sheets  (1/125,000)  covering  most  of  the  areas  in  which  minerals  are 
won,  and  has  also  issued  a  number  of  excellent  bulletins  on  special  subjects, 
many  of  them  illustrated  with  maps.  Latterly,  however,  the  principal 
work  of  the  Department  has  been  the  investigation  of  problems  of  water 
supply  and  the  sinking  of  wells. 
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Water  Supply. 

99.  Well-sinking  programmes  were  continued  in  Sokoto,  Kano, 
Katsina,  Bornu,  Rauchi  and  Zaria  Provinces  in  the  north,  and  in  Owerri  and 
Benin  Provinces  in  the  south.  During  the  year  1938  129  new  wells  were 
completed,  making  a  total  of  1,215  wells  constructed  by  the  Geological 
Survey  Department. 

100.  In  the  Zaria  Province  the  Department  is  assisting  in  the  campaign 
to  reduce  the  ravages  of  sleeping  sickness,  by  providing  water  supplies  at 
the  new  settlements  which  are  being  formed  in  areas  relatively  free  from 
tsetse  fly  for  population  evacuated  from  infested  villages. 

101.  In  the  Bauchi  Province  a  small  preliminary  programme  was 
completed  in  the  Misau  Emirate,  where  difficulties  presented  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  and  the  great  depth  to  the  water  table  had  limited  native  attempts 
to  improve  the  water  supply  and  so  retarded  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  well-sinking  unit  in  this  province  was  then  transferred  to  Gorobe  Town, 
where  the  insanitary  and  precarious  nature  of  the  water  supply  had  caused 
great  concern.  Four  shafts  were  started  and  of  these  three  have  already 
obtained  56,  67  and  108  feet  of  water  respectively.  Regular  measurements 
are  being  made  of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  producing  shafts  in  order  to 
obtain  information  regarding  the  seasonal  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  table. 
The  sinking  of  wells  at  villages  and  towns  in  Sokoto,  Kano,  Katsina  and 
Bornu  Provinces  has  proceeded  in  a  normal  manner. 

102.  In  the  Southern  Provinces  the  programme  in  the  Ishan  Division 
of  Benin  Province  was  completed  early  in  the  year.  The  wells  in  this  area 
tap  relatively  shallow  water  bodies,  the  existence  of  which  were  revealed  by 
geophysical  methods.  In  the  Owerri  Province  work  was  extended  during 
the  year  from  Owerri  Division  to  Aba  Division,  and  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained. 

103.  A  drilling  scheme  to  provide  a  water  supply  for  the  Nigerian 
Railway  at  its  Nguru  terminus  was  completed  with  the  construction  of  two 
boreholes  yielding  respectively  1,800  and  5,000  gallons  an  hour.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  drilling  apparatus  was  being  erected  at  Sokoto  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  water  supply  for  Sokoto  Town  (population  20,000)  and 
Sokoto  Government  Station. 


Land  Tenure. 

104,  In  the  Colony  and  certain  other  parts  of  Nigeria  in  which  there 
is  a  dense  population  and  land  values  are  high  a  system  of  freehold  has 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  subdivision  of  family  holdings  amongst  individual 
heirs  and  the  successful  assertion  of  prescriptive  rights  by  squatters  on 
communal  or  family  lands.  In  the  remainder  of  the  Southern  Provinces 
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the  basic  title  originally  vested  in  the  community,  the  user  alone  being 
assigned  to  the  individual  or  family,  but  the  claims  of  the  latter  have  tended 
to  develop  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  which  still,  however,  reasserts 
itself  from  time  to  time  in  certain  areas.  The  alienation  of  such  land  to 
non-natives  is  now  limited  to  leases  of  ninety-nine  years  granted  with 
Government  approval  under  the  Native  Lands  Acquisition  Ordinance,  and 
non-natives  can  no  longer  obtain  absolute  ownership  of  land,  though  in  the 
past  such  acquisitions  were  recognised.  Mortgages  of  leasehold  property 
by  natives  are  permitted  in  certain  towns,  but  by  non-natives  only  with  the 
approval  of  Government. 

105.  Under  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance  the  Governor  may  grant 
leases  of  Crown  Land  for  any  term  and  licences  for  its  temporary  occupation, 
but  he  may  not  sell  Crown  Land  without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  There  is  not  very  much  Crown  Land — the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
acquired  by  Government  for  public  purposes. 

106.  In  the  Northern  Provinces  all  land  is  subject  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Governor,  who  administers  it  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
having  regard  to  the  native  law  and  custom  prevailing  in  each  locality.  Land 
is  allotted  to  the  native  inhabitants  by  their  chiefs,  whose  consent  is  necessary 
for  any  transfer  of  holdings.  No  non-native  may  occupy  land  without  the 
Governor’s  consent,  which  is  conveyed  by  Certificate  of  Occupancy,  and  no 
transaction  in  land  so  held  is  valid  without  the  Governor’s  approval.  The 
term  of  a  right  of  occupancy  for  a  non-native  is  limited,  and  there  is  provision 
for  the  grant  of  temporary  rights. 

Agriculture. 

107.  In  Nigeria  proper,  and  in  all  but  a  limited  portion  of  the 
Cameroons  under  British  Mandate,  agriculture  is  entirely  a  peasant  industry. 
The  Native  farmer,  assisted  by  his  family,  clears,  plants  and  tends  the  land 
which  he  holds  and  reaps  his  own  crops.  In  the  heaviest  tasks,  such  as 
clearing  and  breaking  fresh  ground,  he  is  helped  by  his  neighbours,  who 
assemble  for  one  or  two  days  of  collective  work,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
are  feasted  by  their  host.  The  preparation  of  produce  whether  for  export  or 
for  domestic  use  is  for  the  most  part  done  at  home,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  gross  annual  production  of  the  majority  of  the  crops  raised  : 
for  the  few  which  are  exported,  however,  an  approximate  computation  can 
be  effected  by  taking  rough  ratios  between  known  export  and  estimated 
local  consumption. 

108.  In  most  countries  with  a  climate  like  that  of  southern  Nigeria 
experience  has  shown  that  crops  such  as  rubber,  cocoa,  coffee  and  coconuts, 
the  products  of  which  are  exported  from  the  tropics  to  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  world,  are  more  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  primary  foodstuffs. 
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Not  infrequently  where  conditions  are  favourable  their  cultivation  is  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  that  the  producers  have  to  rely  on  food  not  grown  by 
themselves.  Southern  Nigeria  is  thus  somewhat  exceptional  among  truly 
tropical  countries  in  that  the  production  of  food  for  local  consumption  still 
constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  local  agriculture  ;  such  food 
crops  are  principally  yams,  cassava,  maize  and  beans.  This  is  still  more 
apparent  in  much  of  northern  Nigeria  where  the  climate  is  such  that  crop 
failure  and  consequent  famine  are  by  no  means  unknown  and  the  first  care 
of  every  farmer  is  to  grow  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.  The  main  food 
crops  of  the  North  are  millet,  guinea-corn,  beans,  cassava  and  sweet  potatoes. 

109.  This  feature  of  Nigerian  agriculture  may  in  part  be  a  primitive 
condition  which  time  will  modify.  It  is  also  in  part  a  result  of  peasant 
farming,  since  the  peasant  is  more  inclined  than  the  large  landowner  to 
grow  his  food  instead  of  buying  it,  even  though  the  latter  might  theoretically 
be  the  more  profitable  way.  There  is  also  another  limiting  factor  in  the 
production  of  export  crops,  when  each  holding  is  as  small  as  it  is  in  Nigeria, 
namely  that  most  of  the  tropical  export  products  need  treatment  after 
harvesting,  or  organised  marketing,  which  are  beyond  the  peasants’  powers. 
Furthermore  Nigeria  is  such  a  vast  country  and  conditions  in  the  North 
and  South  are  so  different  that  there  is  a  large  internal  trade,  and  with  the 
exception  of  cocoa,  the  whole  production  of  which  is  exported,  the  exports  of 
produce  from  Nigeria  represent  the  surplus  which  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
internal  trade  of  the  country.  The  North  supplies  the  South  with  meat  and 
other  locally  grown  foodstuffs  and  the  South  sends  kolas,  palm  oil  and  fruit  to 
the  North,  while  both  North  and  South  have  their  own  local  weaving 
industries  which  absorb  a  fairly  large  part  of  the  production  of  cotton. 

110.  The  Nigerian  farmer  is  anxious,  however,  to  increase  his  output 
of  such  export  commodities  as  he  can  produce,  and  his  ability  to  compete  in 
the  world’s  markets  has  already  been  amply  demonstrated.  The  southern 
native  favours  permanent  crops,  which,  once  established,  will  continue  to 
bear  for  many  years  without  the  expenditure  of  very  much  labour.  The 
adoption  of  plantation  methods  by  the  native  farmers  is  handicapped  in  some 
parts  of  the  Southern  Provinces  by  the  local  systems  of  land  tenure,  but  that 
this  is  not  an  obstacle  to  progress  everywhere  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
cocoa  planting  ;  for  although  it  has  developed  much  more  slowly  than  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  its  progress  in  the  Yoruba  Provinces  has  been  very  steady. 
The  question  of  land  tenure  in  relation  to  plantations  is  being  investigated. 
Climatic  conditions  in  the  Northern  Provinces  are  not  suited  to  tropical 
permanent  crops  and  the  farmer  there  has  to  be  content  with  annual  crops, 
the  chief  of  which  are  groundnuts  and  cotton. 

111.  Hitherto  the  peasant  farmers  of  Nigeria  have  paid  little  attention 
to  preserving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  or  to  manuring  their  permanent  crops, 
but  the  time  must  come  when  these  matters  will  have  to  be  seriously  considered 
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if  yields  are  to  be  maintained.  There  is  already  some  evidence  that  cocoa 
plantations  in  the  older  areas  are  steadily  deteriorating  and  the  soil  in  large 
areas  in  the  Onitsha  and  Owerri  Provinces  has  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  level 
of  fertility  that  crops  such  as  maize  and  yams  can  no  longer  be  grown. 
The  Agricultural  Department  has  always  held  this  matter  to  be  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  and  has  carried  out  a  thorough  investigation  in  the 
Southern  Provinces  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  maintaining  soil  fertility 
by  means  of  green  manures.  This  work  has  given  satisfactory  results  in 
some  areas  but  in  others  it  has  not  been  successful.  Further  experiments 
to  test  the  value  of  artificial  and  animal  manures  have  therefore  been  begun. 
Around  some  of  the  big  cities  of  the  North  the  farmers  themselves  have 
evolved  a  very  satisfactory  system  of  permanent  farming,  the  fields  being 
manured  mainly  with  town  refuse  ;  the  system  of  folding  cattle  on  the  land 
at  night  is  also  common,  but  shifting  cultivation,  or,  more  correctly, 
“  rotational  fallowing  ”,  is  still  the  chief  means  by  which  the  yield  of  crops 
is  maintained. 

112.  Palm  Oil. — Palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  which  constitute  the 
most  important  exports  from  Southern  Nigeria,  are  both  derived  from  the 
fruit  of  the  oil  palm,  which  appears  to  grow  wild  all  over  southern  Nigeria ; 
many  of  the  trees,  however,  have  been  deliberately,  though  irregularly, 
planted.  Except  in  the  small  plantations  that  have  been  established  in 
recent  years,  no  weeding  or  attention  is  given  to  the  trees.  To  climb  a  tall 
palm  and  harvest  the  fruit  is  distinctly  hard  work  ;  but  extracting  the  oil 
and  kernels,  though  it  takes  a  considerable  time,  involves  little  heavy  labour 
and  is  largely  carried  out  by  women.  The  quantity  of  oil  exported  annually 
used  to  be  about  125,000  tons  but  the  average  quantity  exported  during  the 
last  five  years  has  risen  to  approximately  139,000  tons.  Palm  oil  also  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the  people  of  southern  Nigeria,  and  with  the 
improved  means  of  transport  available  in  recent  years  a  trade  in  palm  oil 
from  southern  to  northern  Nigeria  has  sprung  up  and  increased  annually. 
Actual  statistics  of  local  consumption  or  of  the  internal  trade  are  unobtain¬ 
able,  but  the  combined  volume  may  be  approximately  gauged  by  indirect 
methods  and  probably  amounts  to  not  less  than  100,000  tons  a  year  ;  on  this 
reckoning  the  average  gross  production  would  be  at  least  237,000  tons. 
The  export  of  palm  oil  for  the  year  1938  amounted  to  110,078  tons,  against 
145,840  tons  in  1937  and  162,779  tons  in  1936.  All  palm  oil  exported  from 
Nigeria  is  examined  by  Government  Inspectors  and  is  passed  only  if  it 
contains  less  than  2  per  cent  of  water  or  dirt.  The  relatively  large 
decrease  in  the  quantity  exported  is  explained  by  the  very  low  prices  which 
ruled  throughout  the  year. 

113.  The  ordinary  “  wild  ”  palm  tree  of  Nigeria  yields  no  fruit  until 
it  is  some  thirty  feet  in  height  and  probably  as  many  years  old.  But  oil 
palms  in  a  cleared  plantation  will  begin  to  bear  at  four  years  old  and  reach 
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full  bearing  at  ten  years.  Thus  for  many  years  their  fruit  can  conveniently 
be  harvested  from  the  ground  or  with  a  short  ladder.  Moreover  the  yield  of 
plantation  trees  is  two  or  even  three  times  as  great  as  that  from  wild  trees. 
The  Agricultural  Department  has  for  some  years  been  demonstrating  this 
fact  to  the  native  farmer,  who  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate  it:  in  1928 
six  farmers  had  planted  twenty-one  acres  and  in  1938  5,422  farmers  were 
working  plantations  with  a  total  acreage  of  8,800. 

114.  Practically  all  these  plantations  are  in  the  Provinces  of  Benin, 
Warri,  Owerri,  Calabar,  and  Onitsha,  which  constitute  the  main  palm  oil 
belt  of  the  country.  In  a  few  years  time  each  acre  of  plantation  will  yield 
some  two  tons  of  fruit,  whereas  it  is  only  exceptionally  good  wild  palm  areas 
that  will  yield  three-quarters  of  a  ton.  If,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  the 
plantation  fruit  is  pressed  while  the  wild  fruit  is  treated  by  the  old  native 
method,  it  will  mean  that  the  former  yields  800  lb.  or  more  of  oil  per  acre, 
while  the  latter  yields  135  lb.  When  improved  seed  is  available  for  the 
plantations  their  superiority  will  of  course  be  much  greater  still.  'The 
farmer  fully  understands  the  value  of  selected  seed  and  is  reluctant  to  make 
a  plantation  unless  he  can  obtain  seedlings  grown  from  such  seed.  At  the 
end  of  1937  fifty-seven  central  nurseries  and  many  smaller  ones  had  been 
established  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  These  nurseries  contain  some 
560,000  seedlings  which  will  be  ready  for  sale  to  farmers  in  1939. 

115.  In  addition  to  the  plantations  made  by  the  native  farmer,  there 
are  about  10,000  acres  of  palm  plantations  (of  which  only  about  2,000  acres 
have  actually  been  planted  up)  managed  by  the  United  Africa  Company  on 

/land  leased  by  them  from  the  natives  at  Ikot  Mbo  in  the  Calabar  Province  and 
•  Aja-Gbodudu  in  the  Warri  Province.  Only  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
mandated  territory  of  the  Cameroons  are  there  any  freehold  plantations 
belonging  to  non-natives;  these  were  alienated  by  the  former  German 
Government  before  the  war,  and  amount  to  some  523  square  miles.  ■  These 
plantations  employ  about  200  non-natives ;  their  products  (bananas,  cocoa, 
palm  oil  and  kernels  and  rubber)  are  entirely  for  the  export  market,  the 
vastly  greater  part  going  to  Germany,  and  amount  in  value  to  less  than  half  a 
.  million  pounds,  about  one-fortieth  of  the  total  exports  from  Nigeria  as  a  whole. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  small  hand 
presses  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil  from  the  fruit,  and  this  method  is  becoming 
increasingly  popular  as  farmers  realise  its  value  in  raising  the  quantity  and 
■  quality  of  the  oil.  The  number  of  presses  in  use  at  the  end  of  September, 
1938,  was  816.  The  press  always  yields  more  oil  than  the  native  process 
of  extraction,  but  its  superiority  has  varied  in  different  trials  from  10  per  cent 
to  50  per  cent.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relative  superiority  of 
the  press  rises  with  the  richness  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  to  the  varying 
efficiency  of  the  different  local  native  processes  with  which  it  is  compared. 
In  the  average  of  twenty-one  very  carefully  conducted  strictly  comparable 
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tests  the  press  has  yielded  14.6  per  cent  of  oil  and  the  native  process 
10.6  per  cent  from  the  same  fruit,  which  makes  the  press  more  efficient  by 
40  per  cent. 

116.  Palm  Kernels. — After  the  palm  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit,  the  nuts  are  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  weeks  and  are  then 
cracked  to  obtain  the  kernels.  This  cracking  is  done  almost  entirely  by 
women  as  a  spare  time  occupation.  It  is  done  by  placing  each  nut  separately 
on  a  stone  and  hitting  it  with  another  stone — a  process  which,  in  the  hands  ot 
an  expert,  is  by  no  means  as  slow  as  might  be  imagined.  The  kernels  are 
separated  from  the  broken  shells  as  they  are  cracked  and  then  need  only  a 
little  further  drying  before  they  are  ready  for  export.  Palm  kernels  are 
hardly  consumed  locally  at  all,  so  the  annual  export  represents  practically 
the  gross  annual  production.  The  quantity  exported  annually  varies  from 
year  to  year  with  the  price  paid  by  exporters.  Of  recent  years  the  figure  has 
been  between  250,000  and  300,000  tons,  while  in  1938  it  reached  319,000 
tons.  It  seems  clear  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  quantity  gradually  to 
increase.  The  Government  inspection  system  prevents  the  export  of  kernels 
containing  more  than  4  per  cent  of  shell  and  dirt,  or  those  not  properly 
dry.  On  arrival  in  Europe  palm  kernels  are  pressed  and  yield  an  oil  similar 
to  coconut  or  groundnut  oil,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine 
and  the  refined  oil  used  on  the  Continent  for  cooking.  The  cake  which 
remains  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  is  used  for  cattle  food,  for  which  it  is 
very  valuable. 

117.  Cocoa. — The  cocoa  tree  is  not  indigenous  to  West  Africa,  and 
being  of  a  somewhat  delicate  habit  can  be  grown  only  in  plantations.  In 
Nigeria  proper  the  cocoa  plantations  are  all  owned  and  managed  by  Africans 
and  few  exceed  an  acre  or  two  in  extent.  Cocoa  cultivation  requires  ample 
atmospheric  humidity  and  soil  that  is  both  good  and  deep,  conditions  which 
are  found  in  the  greater  part  of  the  four  Yoruba  Provinces  in  the  south-west 
and  in  certain  areas  in  several  others.  A  cocoa  plantation  needs  thorough 
weeding  and  some  cultivation  for  the  first  four  or  five  years,  after  which 
remarkably  little  labour  is  necessary,  and  in  Nigeria  some  economy  of  effort 
is  secured  during  the  initial  period  by  growing  food  crops  between  the  young 
trees. 

118.  Nigerian  farmers’  methods  of  growing  cocoa  are  open  to  criticism, 
in  that  plantations  are  often  much  too  thick,  nothing  is  done  to  replace  what 
is  taken  from  the  soil,  and  little  care  is  generally  devoted  to  measures  to 
protect  the  trees  from  diseases.  At  present,  however,  the  trees  are 
remarkably  free  from  diseases,  except  the  “  Black  Pod  disease  ”.  This 
disease  does  not  damage  the  tree  itself  and,  as  most  Nigerian  cocoa  farmers 
well  know,  would  cause  very  little  loss  of  crop  in  Nigeria  proper  (as  distinct 
from  the  Cameroons),  if  the  pods  were  harvested  regularly  once  a  month, 
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Unfortunately  much  the  easiest  way  for  a  peasant  to  store  cocoa  is  to  leave  it 
on  the  trees.  Hence  when  the  price  of  cocoa  falls  the  farmer,  hoping  for  a 
rise,  often  delays  harvesting  until  much  of  his  crop  has  been  ruined  by  the 
disease.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
The  yield  of  cocoa  per  acre  in  Nigeria  is  very  high  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  amount  exported  during  the  cocoa  season  from  the 
1st  October,  1937,  to  the  30th  September,  1938,  was  94,150  tons  from 
Nigeria  proper  and  4,553  tons  from  the  Cameroons,  at  an  average  price  of 
£17  1  Is.  a  ton  ;  the  previous  season’s  price  was  £33  12s.  a  ton.  There  is  no 
domestic  consumption  of  cocoa  in  Nigeria,  so  that  the  figures  for  export  are 
roughly  the  same  as  those  of  gross  annual  production. 

119.  The  quality  of  any  parcel  of  cocoa  depends  upon  the  particular 
botanical  variety  of  which  it  consists,  on  the  size  of  the  beans,  and  on  the 
proportions  which  it  contains  of  mouldy  beans,  beans  damaged  by  insects, 
and  unfermented  beans.  The  variety  grown  throughout  Nigeria  is 
Forastero-Amelonado,  which  is  hardy  but  not  of  high  quality.  The  size  of 
the  beans  varies  during  the  year  but  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  farmer. 
In  the  Government  inspection  system,  bags  of  small  beans,  such  as  occur 
out  of  the  main  harvesting  season,  in  the  “  mid-crop  ”,  must,  by  law,  be 
marked  accordingly  with  the  letters  L.C.,  before  export.  Almost  complete 
freedom  from  mould  and  insect  damage  is  easily  obtained  during  the  main 
harvesting  season  in  Nigeria,  if  reasonable  care  is  exercised  in  drying  the 
beans  before  they  are  bagged  for  sale  ;  for  at  that  season  the  weather  facilitates 
rapid  drying.  Freedom  from  unfermented  beans,  however,  depends  upon 
the  grower’s  curing  his  cocoa  by  a  process  which  calls  for  some  little  extra 
trouble  and  care. 

120.  By  the  Nigerian  Government  grading  system,  cocoa  of  first  grade 
must  contain  less  than  5  per  cent  damaged  or  unfermented  beans  ;  Grade  II 
allows  up  to  8  per  cent  of  defective  beans  of  which  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
may  be  mouldy,  but  takes  no  account  of  the  degree  of  fermentation.  Grade 
III  consists,  in  effect,  of  any  other  cocoa  of  reasonable  saleable  quality. 
Really  bad  cocoa  may  not  be  exported  from  Nigeria  at  all.  The  quality  of 
the  cocoa  exported  has  improved  steadily  during  the  last  twelve  years  and  in 
1937-38  about  20  per  cent  of  the  exports  were  of  Grade  I  and  80  per  cent  of 
Grade  II.  The  quantity  of  Grade  III  was  negligible. 

121.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  still  Grade  II,  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  within  this  grade.  This  improvement 
in  quality  is  partly  due  to  the  inspection  and  grading  and  partly  to  the 
educative  work  carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  and  Co-operative  Departments, 
which  work  together  in  close  liaison.  The  Co-operative  societies  by 
concentrating  on  the  preparation  and  marketing  of  Grade  I  cocoa  and 
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demonstrating  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  so  have  rendered  valuable  services  to 
the  cocoa  industry  and  have  at  the  same  time  provided  their  members  with 
increase'.!  returns. 


122.  For  some  years  the  Government  has  actively  encouraged  co¬ 
operative  methods  in  agriculture  and  especially  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  produce.  It  is  particularly  in  the  cocoa-growing  areas  that  the 
advantage  of  co-operation  has  been  appreciated  and  there  are  numerous 
farmers’  unions  in  these  districts.  The  actual  cultivation  is  generally 
undertaken  individually  :  it  is  principally  in  the  marketing,  and,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  in  the  preparation,  that  co-operative  methods  are  employed.  In 
many  villages  there  are  co-operative  fermentaries  and  drying  sheds  for 
cocoa,  while  all  the  societies  market  the  produce  of  the  individual  members 
in  bulk  and  share  out  the  profits  at  fixed  intervals.  The  societies  are  regulated 
by  law  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  and  advice  both  of  the  Registrar 
of  Co-operative  Societies  and  of  the  local  agricultural  officers. 


123.  Groundnuts. — The  Groundnut  (Arachis  hypogaea)  is  the  great 
export  crop  of  the  extreme  north  of  Nigeria,  especially  of  the  heavily  populated 
Province  of  Kano.  It  is  a  valuable  and  attractive  crop  on  sandy  soil,  for 
unlike  most  crops  it  will  yield  well  on  such  land  with  little  or  no  manure  ; 
other  advantages  are  that  it  smothers  weeds  comparatively  well,  augments 
rather  than  diminishes  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  can  be 
used  as  food  instead  of  being  sold  for  export.  The  dried  leaves  and  stems 
are  extremely  valuable  as  fodder  and  are  carefully  conserved  for  this 
purpose.  On  heavy  soils  the  work  of  harvesting  groundnuts  is  sufficiently 
arduous  to  constitute  a  serious  objection  to  the  crop,  especially  as  there  is 
little  interval  between  the  ripening  of  the  nuts  and  the  time  when  the  soil 
becomes  too  hard  for  efficient  harvesting  to  be  possible  at  all.  Another 
serious  difficulty  with  this  crop  is  that  its  value  per  ton  in  Europe  is  low 
while  the  main  producing  area  is  about  700  miles  from  the  coast :  at  times 
when  produce  prices  are  low  the  cost  of  sea  and  railway  freight,  in  spite 
of  specially  reduced  rates  for  the  latter,  leaves  little  for  the  grower.  In 
recent  years  the  practice  of  adulterating  groundnuts  became  prevalent  but 
a  produce  inspection  system  has  been  instituted  which  is  having  good  results. 
The  exports  in  the  1937-38  season  amounted  to  206,600  tons  at  an  average 
price  (at  Kano)  of  £4-  4s.  7d.  a  ton.  This  considerable  fall  from  the  corres¬ 
ponding  figure  of  350,000  tons  for  1936-37  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  very 
low  price  ;  local  consumption,  however,  undoubtedly  increases  at  times 
when  prices  are  low. 

124.  Groundnuts  are  consumed  locally  in  Nigeria  as  well  as  exported 
and  there  are  no  means,  direct  or  indirect,  of  estimating  the  local  consump¬ 
tion  :  the  volume  of  the  gross  annual  production  is,  therefore,  unknown. 
The  Agricultural  Department,  after  many  abortive  trials  of  varieties  imported 
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from  other  countries,  is  now  endeavouring,  with  some  prospect  of  success, 
to  produce  heavier  yielding  varieties  of  groundnuts  by  selection  locally.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  average  yield  per  acre  may  eventually  be  increased 
by  as  much  as  15  per  cent  if  the  farmers  can  also  be  induced  to  adopt  a 
much  closer  spacing  of  the  plants  in  the  field. 

125.  Cotton. — Cotton  is  exported  from  the  north  of  Nigeria  especially 
the  Zaria,  Katsina  and  Sokoto  Provinces,  and  from  the  Oyo  Province  in  the 
south.  It  is  also  grown  on  a  smaller  scale,  mainly  for  local  consumption,  in 
several  other  provinces.  The  conditions  in  the  two  main  producing  areas  are 
so  different  that  it  is  necessary  to  discuss  them  separately.  In  northern 
Nigeria  cotton  is  the  crop  of  the  heavy  soils.  The  original  native  cotton  of 
this  district  was  quite  unsuitable  for  export,  but  it  was  successfully  replaced 
about  the  year  1916  by  an  American  variety  introduced  from  Uganda.  The 
annual  yield  per  acre  is  liable  to  considerable  fluctuation  according  to  the 
distribution  and  quantity  of  rainfall.  The  farmer  also  varies  the  amount  of 
cotton  which  he  plants  each  year,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  fluctuation 
of  the  price  paid  for  cotton,  but  chiefly  according  to  his  previous  crop  of 
grain  for  food.  If  the  grain  crop  of  the  previous  season  was  a  poor  one, 
he  naturally  plants  a  larger  area  of  grain  and  less  cotton.  Thus,  although 
locusts  do  no  damage  to  cotton,  the  damage  that  they  did  to  food  crops  in 
1929  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  area  of  cotton  planted  in  1930,  while  the 
heavy  food  harvest  of  1931  led  to  the  planting  of  more  cotton  in  1932.  The 
exports  for  1937-38  amounted  to  23,073  bales  of  400  lb.  net  weight  at  a 
price  varying  from  0.6d.  to  0.8d.  a  pound  of  seed  cotton  ;  in  1931-32  the 
exports  were  only  5,000  bales,  but  in  1934-35  they  rose  to  50,000.  In 
addition  to  these  amounts  an  unknown  quantity  is  consumed  locally  in 
hand  spinning  and  weaving,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  export  north¬ 
ward  by  land  across  the  Anglo-French  boundary.  It  is  impossible  to  form 
any  estimate  of  these  amounts  though  it  is  clear  that  they  are  liable  to  great 
fluctuation.  It  is  expected  that  in  the  1938-39  season  the  crop  will  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  1937-38. 

126.  Cotton  must  have  been  an  important  crop  in  the  Provinces  of  Oyo 
and  Ilorin  long  before  there  was  any  export  to  Europe,  for  in  those  provinces 
there  had  always  been  considerable  hand  spinning,  weaving  and  dyeing 
industries.  The  local  demand  is,  however,  limited,  and  any  increase  in  the 
production  of  raw  cotton  depends  upon  export  to  Europe,  a  trade  which 
Government  has  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  consistently 
endeavoured  to  foster.  The  native  cotton,  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
district,  is  barely  good  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  European  market,  so 
that  in  years  when  the  price  of  cotton  on  the  world’s  market  is  low,  the 
price  that  can  be  paid  locally  for  native  cotton  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth 
growing.  For  many  years  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  find  a  superior 
cotton  which  could  be  grown  with  success  in  spite  of  the  many  pests  and 
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diseases  which  are  encouraged  by  the  humid  climate.  These  efforts  led 
only  to  repeated  failures  until  an  improved  cotton  was  bred  by  selection 
from  a  native  variety,  which  was  not  only  superior  in  commercial  quality, 
but  also  in  its  resistance  to  diseases.  The  amount  consumed  locally  varies 
greatly  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  price  offered  for  export,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  gross  annual  production.  T  he  exports  of  native 
cotton  in  1937-38  were  eighty  bales  at  Id.  a  pound  of  seed  cotton,  and  of 
“  Improved  Ishan  ”  6,089  bales  at  |d.  to  Id.  a  pound. 


127.  Benniseed. — There  is  a  small  and  slowly  growing  export  of  sesame 
seed  (“benniseed  ”)  chiefly  from  the  Benue  Province.  The  quality  of  this 
crop  in  Nigeria  used  to  be  seriously  vitiated  by  heavy  adulteration  with 
inferior  species.  Pure  seed  has  been  given  by  the  exporting  firms  in 
exchange  for  adulterated  seed— -the  firms  bearing  the  difference  in  the  value— 
to  secure  the  practical  elimination  of  the  inferior  species.  The  production  of 
this  crop  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  exceedingly  laborious  nature  of  the 
native  method  of  handling  the  crop  when  preparing  it  for  threshing.  Care 
is  necessary  owing  to  the  peculiar  readiness  with  which  the  seed  is  shed; 
but  the  Agricultural  Department  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  benniseed 
could  be  dried  in  stooks  of  sheaves,  just  as  cereals  are  in  Europe,  without  loss 
of  seed.  The  process  has  been  extensively  adopted  in  recent  years  by  native 
growers,  as  have  also  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation  demonstrated  by 
the  department.  The  adoption  of  these  two  practices  recently  has  led  to 
a  rapid  increase  in  the  export  of  benniseed  and  consequently  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Benue  Province.  The  quantity  exported  in  1937-38  amounted  to 
14,808  tons. 


128.  Ginger. — A  new  industry  was  started  in  1928-29  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  in  the  export  of  ginger.  'Phis  trade  is  confined  to 
certain  very  primitive  pagan  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Zaria  Province 
and  some  adjacent  parts  of  neighbouring  provinces.  The  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  includes  distributing  good  “  seed-ginger  ”, 
demonstrating  the  correct  (and  rather  difficult)  method  of  preparation,  and 
grading  the  produce  offered  for  sale.  The  quantity  exported  gradually 
rose  from  15  tons  in  1930-31  to  370  tons  in  1935-36  since  when  there  has 
been  a  slight  reduction,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Agricultural  Department  is 
at  present  concentrating  on  quality  rather  than  quantity.  There  is  a 
considerable  internal  trade  in  green  ginger  which  is  steadily  increasing. 


129.  Export  of  fruit. — The  efforts  made  in  recent  years  to  develop  an 
export  trade  in  the  local  seedling  green  oranges  has  not  been  a  conspicuous 
success,  and  it  now  seems  clear  that  they  will  find  a  market  only  at  times 
when  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  oranges  from  other  sources. 
Several  improved  varieties  of  oranges  have  been  introduced  and  are  being 
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tested  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  whether  any  of  these  will  prove  to  be 
suitable  for  the  export  trade.  The  internal  trade  in  oranges  from  the  South 
to  the  North  is  however  developing  steadily  and  over  500  tons  are  railed  to 
the  North  annually. 

130.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility  of  exporting  grape  fruit  from 
Nigeria  ;  farmers  have  for  three  years  been  planting  budded  grape  fruit  trees 
of  the  “  export  55  variety  (“  Marsh  Seedless  ”)  and  it  is  evident  that  they  will 
buy  and  plant  them  as  fast  as  the  Agricultural  Department  is  able  to  produce 
them.  No  export  will  be  possible  until  these  trees  begin  to  fruit  in  a  few' 
years’  time,  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  at  this  stage,  there  is  at  least  a  hope 
of  eventual  success.  It  is  realised  that  by  the  time  that  the  grape  fruit  trees 
now7  being  planted  come  into  bearing  the  European  market  for  such  fruit 
may  be  “  glutted  ”  but,  on  the  other  hand,  citrus  trees  in  Nigeria  bear 
heavily  and  the  native  of  this  country  would  find  production  profitable  at  a 
price  which  planters  elsewhere  would  consider  very  low.  Success,  if  it  is 
to  be  achieved,  will  depend  upon  very  strict  inspection  and  control  of 
production  and  export  by  Government.  At  present  most  of  the  work  on 
citrus  is  being  carried  on  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  country,  but  its 
importance  to  Nigeria  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  citrus  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  economic  trees  which  will  grow  on  the  very  poor  soil  of 
the  eastern  provinces.  Experiments  have  also  been  carried  out  for  two  or 
three  years,  with  a  view  to  producing  pineapples  of  the  superior  desert 
variety  (smooth  cayenne)  suitable  for  export.  The  problem  is  not  easy 
to  solve,  for  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  the  field,  as  a  farm  crop,  what  in  the 
Azores  is  done  only  in  glass  houses.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  say  whether 
these  experiments  will  prove  successful,  but  the  results  to  date  are  distinctly 
encouraging,  as  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  have  already  been 
overcome. 

131.  The  Agricultural  Department,  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
Native  Administration  has  continued  the  experimental  work  in  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  a  rice  growing  industry  in  the  tidal  mangrove 
swamps  at  Warri.  Experimental  work  has  also  been  undertaken  in  the 
mangrove  swamps  at  Oron  and  Calabar  and  the  results  have  shown  that 
these  areas  are  just  as  suitable  for  rice  growing  as  the  Warri  swamps.  There 
seems  every  probability  of  this  industry’s  expanding  considerably  in  the 
next  few  years.  One  of  the  mam  obstacles  to  its  progress  was  that  the 
growers  found  great  difficulty  in  hulling  their  paddy.  This  has  now  been 
solved  by  the  introduction  from  Malaya  of  a  simple  hand  huller  which  can 
easily  be  copied  locally. 

132.  The  Kola  “  crop  ”  is  one  of  considerable  local  importance  in 
West  Africa.  The  nuts  are  borne  on  a  tree  not  unlike  a  cocoa  tree  and  are 
chewed  all  over  West  Africa  as  a  luxury.  A  few  years  ago  the  nuts  consumed 
in  Nigeria  were  all  imported  from  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone  ;  kola 
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planting  was,  however,  advocated  and  stimulated  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  in  the  south-western  part  of  Nigeria  some  years  ago,  and  now, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  local  production  supplies  more  than  halt 
the  Nigerian  demand.  Recently  kola  planting  has  extended  to  the  central  and 
eastern  provinces  of  southern  Nigeria,  and  although  the  area  planted  there 
is  as  yet  small  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  eventually  become  very 
considerable,  for  this  is  one  of  the  few  crops  that  seem  to  thrive  even  on  the 
very  poor  soil  that  covers  the  major  part  of  those  provinces.  A  special  express 
goods  train  runs  from  Lagos  to  Kano  each  week  for  this  traffic  alone. 

133.  Food  crops. — The  harvests  of  food  crops  in  Southern  Nigeria  are 
remarkably  constant.  Farmers  naturally  note  that  the  crops  in  some  years 
are  better  than  in  others,  but  the  extent  of  the  fluctuations  is  quite  insignifi¬ 
cant  as  compared  with  those  which  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  The 
prices  of  foodstuffs  fluctuate  a  good  deal  and  may  be  doubled  or  halved 
within  three  years.  In  Northern  Nigeria  an  abnormally  poor  rainfall 
causes  a  poor  harvest  perhaps  once  in  seven  or  eight  years  and,  still  more 
occasionally,  the  occurrence  of  two  such  seasons  in  succession  leads  to  a 
real  shortage  of  food  or  a  partial  famine  ;  the  harvest  of  1938  w-as  generally 
excellent  however  and  corn  is  therefore  plentiful. 

134.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  working  to  increase  both 
acreage  and  yield  of  all  crops  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  including  foodstuffs, 
cotton  and  groundnuts,  by  the  use  of  cattle  for  ploughing  and  the  making 
of  farm-yard  manure.  This  system  is  known  as  £  mixed  farming  ’.  A 
family  with  a  pair  of  cattle  and  a  plough  can  cultivate  four  or  five  times  the 
area  of  crops  that  they  can  cultivate  by  hand.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  very  little  manure  greatly  increases  the  yield  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  the  man  who  uses  farm-yard  manure  gets  much  heavier  yields 
than  the  man  who  tills  the  soil  by  hand  and,  keeping  no  cattle,  has  no  manure. 
The  new  mixed  farmer  usually  increases  his  three  acre  farm  to  about  six 
acres  in  his  second  year,  then  to  about  nine  and  twelve  in  the  next  two  years 
respectively,  so  that  it  takes  him  three  or  four  years  to  increase  his  farm  to 
its  new  maximum,  and  still  longer  to  acquire  or  rear  all  the  stock  that  the 
farm  can  carry.  Eventually,  however,  his  returns  are  many  times  greater 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  farmer — the  stock  alone,  which  he  can  feed 
almost  entirely  on  the  by-products  of  his  farm,  gives  more  than  the  gross 
annual  return  from  the  hand-worked  farm.  Extension  work  was  started  in 
1928,  with  three  farmers  near  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Samaru,  Zaria  ; 
there  were  in  1938  1,663  farmers  taking  part  in  the  movement.  Practically 
all  these  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  start  mixed  farming  by  receiving 
advances  of  from  £ 5  to  £10  per  head  from  their  Native  Administration  to 
cover  the  cost  of  bullocks  and  implements.  The  bullocks  are  all  bought  and 
trained  and  the  farmers  instructed  by  the  Agricultural  Department. 
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Livestock. 

135.  As  a  corollary  to  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  of  mixed 
farming  the  Government  has  since  1928  maintained  a  stock  farm  at  Shika 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  local  Zebu  cattle  by  selective  breeding. 
The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  increase  the  milk  yield,  and  considerable 
progress  has  already  been  made.  Active  research  on  animal  nutrition  is  also 
in  hand  at  ali  the  main  Experimental  Farms  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
A  new  stock  farm  has  been  started  at  Ilorin  with  funds  provided  by  the 
Colonial  Development  Fund  :  here  experiments  are  being  undertaken  to 
ascertain  the  suitability  of  the  small  humpless  West  African  Shorthorn  cattle 
for  mixed  farming  in  areas  where  the  incidence  of  trypanosomiasis  is  so  high  as 
to  preclude  the  use  of  Zebu  cattle.  The  small  humpless  animals  have  a 
considerable  natural  resistance  to  this  disease,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation,  cattle  are  being  imported  from  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Gambia 
and  French  Guinea.  The  Agricultural  Department  is  working  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  Veterinary  Department,  and,  although  early  results 
are  not  anticipated,  there  is  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

136.  The  Veterinary  Department  itself  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
control  of  disease  and  with  the  improvement  of  native  flocks  and  herds  as 
regards  the  commercial  value  of  their  products— hides,  skins,  meat  and 
butter.  As  a  result  of  increased  security  against  losses  by  disease  cattle 
owners  are  becoming  readier  to  implement  the  policy  of  selective  breeding  by 
the  elimination  of  inferior  bulls  from  their  herds,  and  the  castration  service 
provided  by  the  Department  is  now  very  popular,  both  for  cattle  and  goats. 
Thus  in  several  areas  of  the  Sokoto  Province  all  strains  of  goats  other  than  the 
valuable  red  breed  have  been  eradicated  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  pure  red  skins  bought  there. 

137.  No  accurate  statistics  of  the  livestock  population  of  Nigeria  are 
obtainable  under  present  conditions  :  in  the  Northern  Provinces  the  tax 
levied  on  cattle  provides  some  indication,  but  the  various  exemptions 
applicable  to  certain  areas  and  to  certain  classes  of  cattle,  and  the  by  no  means 
negligible  factor  of  evasion,  bring  the  tax  figures  far  below  those  of  the  actual 
population.  The  following  table  gives  an  approximate  estimate  for  the 
whole  of  Nigeria,  including  the  Mandated  territories  : — 


Cattle  .  . 

.  .  2,936,000 

Horses 

.  .  173,000 

Sheep 

..  2,188,000 

Asses 

.  .  476,000 

Goats  .  . 

..  5,630,000 

Mules 

18 

Swine 

..  168,000 

Camels  .  . 

2,000 

138.  During  the  year  prices  fell  steadily  from  the  high  levels  of  1937  : 
thus  in  December,  1938,  the  price  of  fat  cattle  at  Ilorin  was  £5  10s.,  against 
£8  15s.  twelve  months  before.  The  market  for  hides  and  skins  also  suffered 
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severely,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  overseas  demand  ;  the  drop  in 
local  prices  is  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Hides  (ordinary)  per  lb.  .  . 
Sheep  skins  ,, 

Goat  skins 


August,  1937 
8Jd. 

Is.  6|d. 

2s.  4Jd. 


Decern  her,  1938 

4±d. 

9d. 

Is.  6d. 


The  total  volume  of  the  export  trade  in  these  categories  fell  from  16,680,325 
pounds  (1937)  to  13,104,338  pounds  (1938),  with  a  decrease  in  value  of 
£390,353.  In  addition,  certain  other  varieties  of  skins,  for  the  most  part 
those  of  reptiles,  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £5,300. 


139.  The  volume  of  trade  in  livestock  also  contracted  somewhat ;  the 
number  of  slaughter  cattle  arriving  at  Ilorin  market  in  1938  wras  74,300, 
against  94,396  in  1937,  but  that  of  goats  and  sheep  amounted  to  85,000, 
the  same  figure  as  that  for  the  previous  year.  The  live  traffic  conveyed  by  the 
Railway  also  decreased,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures  for  Kano  Station, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  important  loading  depot  for  livestock  in  the  Northern 
Provinces  : — 

1937  1938 

Cattle  .  29,037  28,194 

Sheep  and  goats  ..  ..  ..  22,800  18,663 

The  official  figure  for  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  Northern  Provinces  during 
1938  is  238,278,  but  this  does  not  include  the  hundreds  of  small  markets  at 
which  only  the  odd  beast  is  killed  weekly.  Some  293,600  sheep  and  nearly  a 
million  goats  are  known  to  have  been  slaughtered  during  the  year,  but  the 
actual  figures  are  far  in  excess  of  these. 


140.  The  Native  Authority  Orders  for  the  control  of  trade  cattle 
worked  smoothly  and  are  an  effective  check  on  the  spread  of  disease.  Some 
93,000  cattle  from  French  Territory  passed  through  the  border  inspection 
stations  during  the  year  and  wrere  all  there  vaccinated  against  rinderpest,  and 
in  some  cases  against  pleuro-pneumonia  as  well. 

141.  Rinderpest  has  been  confined  to  small  and  localised  outbreaks 
wTith  limited  mortality,  but  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  of  somewhat  frequent 
occurrence  in  Sokoto,  and  in  eastern  Bornu  must  be  considered  endemic 
amongst  the  resident  cattle.  The  immunisation  campaign  against  the 
serious  epizootics  was  continued,  and  sero-virus  inoculation  against  rinderpest 
was  administered  to  406,510  cattle  and  spleen  vaccine  to  233,639  cattle 
during  the  year.  These  latter  were  mainly  trade  cattle  passing  through  the 
veterinary  inspection  stations  and  control  posts.  There  were  also  195,525 
vaccinations  against  pleuro-pneumonia,  539,082  against  blackquarter  and 
40,238  against  anthrax,  while  some  11,088  cattle  were  given  courses  of 
injections  for  the  cure  of  trypanosomiasis. 
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142.  Exact  figures  for  the  export  of  clarified  butter  fat  in  1938  are  not 
yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that  the  quantity  is  much  larger  than  that 
exported  in  1937  and  probably  amounts  to  a  thousand  tons  at  least.  This 
would  mean  that  some  1,400  tons  of  butter  had  been  purchased  from  cattle 
owners  at  an  average  price  of  3d.  a  pound.  This  trade  is  now  of  considerable 
economic  value  to  cattle  owners,  especially  in  those  areas  where  no  other 
market  exists  for  the  produce  of  their  herds. 

Forestry. 

143.  Anti- desiccation  Measures. — The  completion  of  the  vegetational 
and  economic  survey  of  northern  Sokoto  Province  has  afforded  a  valuable 
basis  for  proposals  to  constitute  protective  reserves  there.  The  main 
objects  of  these  reserves  will  be  to  improve  and  safeguard  the  rural  welfare 
of  the  people,  to  provide  (under  control)  grazing  for  the  vast  herds  of  cattle 
and  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  desiccation  which  is  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  misuse  of  the  soil.  Areas  amounting  to  some  2,180  square 
miles  have  been  proposed  for  reservation  and  314  square  miles  are  now  fully 
constituted. 

144.  A  similar  survey  is  being  carried  out  in  northern  Kano  and 
Katsina  Provinces,  where  despite  interruptions  due  to  shortage  of  staff  it 
has  been  possible  to  submit  proposals  for  some  400  square  miles  of  reserve. 
This  urgent  work  is  being  continued  with  all  possible  speed. 

145.  Sleeping  Sickness  Measures  and  Forestry. — In  Zaria  Province  the 
Anchau  Sleeping  Sickness  Scheme,  for  the  establishment  of  the  population 
in  a  tsetse-free  corridor,  is  giving  a  welcome  opportunity  for  co-operation 
between  the  Forestry  Department  and  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Service.  It 
is  hoped  to  establish  large  tracts  of  the  depopulated  country  as  forest  reserves, 
and,  in  addition,  suitable  reserves,  as  free  as  possible  from  tsetse  fly,  are  to 
be  assigned  to  each  settlement  to  meet  its  domestic  needs. 

146.  Fuel  and  timber  plantations. — The  development  of  special 
plantations  to  meet  local  scarcity  of  fuel  and  building  material  is  proceeding 
satisfactorily  :  the  most  notable  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  the  Bauchi 
Plateau  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Benue  Province. 

147.  Reservation  in  the  Southern  Provinces. — The  year  has  been 
devoted  mainly  to  Reserve  consolidation,  an  important  though  not  a  specta¬ 
cular  task.  In  the  past  ill -defined  rights  to  reside  and  farm  were  granted  in 
many  reserves  ;  this  has  led  to  uncontrolled  encroachment  by  farmers  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  cocoa,  the  high  price  of  which  in  1937  gave 
added  impetus  to  these  depredations,  and  security  of  tenure  in  many  reserves 
is  menaced  thereby.  The  proposal  to  suspend  the  Forestry  Regulations 
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in  the  various  clan  areas  of  Ubiaja  and  Ondo,  if  and  when  each  clan  agrees  to 
the  constitution  of  a  reasonable  area  as  forest  reserve,  has  been  well  received 
and  several  schemes  are  now  in  formulation. 

148.  Working  Plans  and  Research. — A  working  plan  has  been  prepared 
for  an  area  of  314  square  miles  in  the  Jamieson  River  Forest  Division  of  Benin 
Circle.  This  awaits  final  approval.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  forest  reconnaissance  and  surveys  and  much  valuable  data  amassed, 
while  the  results  of  last  season’s  field  work  have  been  analysed  and  mapped. 
Silvicultural  research  is  somewhat  in  abeyance  but  linear  sample  plots  and 
a  profile  line  have  been  established  in  the  Sapoba  Reserve.  In  addition, 
several  experiments  are  in  hand  regarding  the  regeneration  of  exploited 
forest.  A  temporary  timber-testing  laboratory  has  been  established  at 
Ibadan  Headquarters  and  a  small  sawmill  erected.  Preliminary  tests  have 
been  carried  out  on  various  timbers  while  demonstration  timber  buildings, 
with  shingle  roofs,  have  been  built  at  Ibadan  from  impregnated  secondary 
timbers.  The  impregnation  plant  has  been  in  daily  use  and  large  quantities 
of  building  timbers,  electric  light  standards  and  railway  sleepers  have  been 
treated. 

149.  Benin  Native  Administration.— -In  Benin  the  Forestry  Regulations 
were  suspended  and  replaced  by  Native  Administration  Rules  in  August, 
1938.  The  three  years  “  probationary  period  ”  of  the  Benin  Native 
Administration  Forestry  Department  came  to  an  end  on  the  31st  March. 
Although  the  department  proved  financially  successful  during  this  period  it 
was  felt  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  the  Native  Administration  to  assume 
complete  control,  and  the  extension  of  the  “  probationary  period  by  a 
further  five  years  was  recommended. 

150.  Forestry  School. — In  May  a  school  for  the  higher  training  in 
forestry  of  selected  students  from  Kaduna  College  was  opened  at  the  Samaru 
Agricultural  Station  near  Zaria  under  the  supervision  of  a  European  Forestry 
Officer.  After  a  year’s  course  at  the  school  it  is  intended  to  place  each 
student  with  a  Circle  Forestry  Officer,  so  that  he  may  acquire  practical 
administrative  experience.  Subsequently  the  students  will  be  distributed 
among  the  Native  Administrations  and  form  the  nucleus  of  an  African 
Forest  Service.  This  is  regarded  as  an  important  advance  towards  improving 
the  quality  of  the  African  Field  Staff  in  the  Northern  Provinces  and  should 
help  to  disseminate  an  appreciation  of  the  aims  and  value  of  forestry  among 
the  people. 

151.  Minor  Forest  Produce. — Failing  an  adequate  response  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  efforts  to  encourage  the  exploitation  of  gum  arabic 
from  the  Bornu  Province  have  so  far  met  with  little  success,  but  suitable  gum 
in  sufficient  quantity  is  certainly  present  and  new  methods  of  developing  the 
industry  are  being  sought.  Propaganda  regarding  Niger  gutta  was  so 
successful  that  over-production  has  resulted,  though  the  Chicle  Development 
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Company  of  New  York  is  prepared  to  purchase  300,000  lb.  per  annum 
of  this  commodity.  A  satisfactory  report  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  samples 
of  Cinchona  bark  from  the  Cameroons  has  been  received.  The  firm  which 
conducted  the  analysis  is  confident  that  it  can  interest  buyers  in  further 
supplies. 

152.  Major  Forest  Produce. — Political  unrest  in  Europe  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  Nigeria’s  timber  exports.  From  May  onwards  the  market 
grew  steadily  worse  and,  though  there  are  now  signs  of  improvement,  revenue 
from  this  source  has  fallen  by  17.5  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1937.  The 
depression  in  produce  prices  is  reflected  in  the  decreased  fellings  of  timber 
for  local  consumption.  During  the  cocoa  boom  of  1937,  Iroko  was  fetching 
as  much  as  4s.  6d.  a  cubic  foot  in  the  local  market.  In  1938,  although  this 
price  fell  to  Is.  6d.,  26.5  per  cent  fewer  trees  were  felled  for  local  consumption 
in  the  Southern  Provinces,  which  means  a  proportionate  drop  in  revenue. 
In  the  Northern  Provinces  forest  revenue  has  fallen  by  approximately  25  per 
cent,  largely  on  account  of  the  large  stocks  of  pitsawn  Iroko  planks  in 
the  Benue  Province,  which  accumulated  during  the  boom  period  of  1937  and 
became  a  drug  on  the  market. 

153.  Departmental  Exploitation. — The  exploitation  of  the  Ibadan  and 
Olokemeji  Reserves  for  Iroko  railway  sleepers  has  been  continued  and  opera¬ 
tions  were  also  started  in  On  do  Circle  where  other  species  were  cut. 
Unfortunately  at  the  end  of  October,  the  Railway  found  themselves  to  be 
overstocked  and  exploitation  had  to  cease.  The  total  value  of  sleepers 
supplied  by  the  Department  during  the  year  amounted  to  £16,343.  The 
large  demands  on  plantation  produce  continued  throughout  the  year 
particularly  in  Ibadan  where,  despite  the  low  price  of  produce  and  consequent 
low  purchasing-power  of  the  people,  2,130  cords  of  firewood,  164  bags  of 
charcoal  and  20.450  poles  were  sold. 

154.  Sawmill  Development.- Major  W.  F.  Chipp,  d.s.o.,  m.c.,  Adviser 
on  Forest  Engineering  to  the  Malayan  Forest  Service,  visited  Nigeria  in 
November  and  December  in  order  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  developing 
sawmilling  for  the  supply  of  local  markets.  The  export  trade  utilizes  but  a 
fraction  of  the  enormous  number  of  species  contained  in  our  forests  ;  the 
removal  of  the  remainder,  which  have  at  present  no  marketable  value, 
presents  an  economic  problem  difficult  to  solve.  If  a  local  market  can  be 
found  for  these  species  through  the  agency  of  sawrmills,  an  unprecedented 
advance  will  have  been  made  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  in 
the  management  of  our  forests. 

155.  Reserves. — The  total  area  of  reserves  in  Nigeria  increased  from 
20,093.13  square  miles  to  20,328.14  square  miles  during  the  year  under 
review.  The  total  area  constituted  during  the  year  was  314.47  square  miles 
but  79.46  square  miles  were  released. 
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Mining. 

156.  All  the  mines  of  Nigeria,  except  the  Government  Colliery  at 
Enugu,  are  situated  in  the  Northern  Provinces  and  worked  by  private 
persons  and  companies  under  European  direction.  The  land  occupied  by 
them  is  held  from  the  Governor,  in  whom  is  vested  the  control  of  all  native 
lands  in  the  Northern  Provinces  :  titles  of  various  kinds  are  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Minerals  Ordinance,  which  declares 
that  all  minerals  belong  to  the  Crown.  Prospecting  is  carried  on  under 
Prospecting  Right  or  Exclusive  Prospecting  Licence  ;  the  former  permits 
prospecting  anywhere  outside  closed  areas  and  areas  already  subject  to  some 
exclusive  title,  while  the  latter  is  limited  to  the  restricted  area  specified  in  the 
Licence.  Mining  is  possible  only  under  a  Mining  Right,  granted  in  respect 
of  stream  beds  and  annually  renewable,  or  a  Mining  Lease  valid  for  twenty- 
one  years  and  renewable  for  a  similar  period.  The  area  and  the  class  of 
mineral  to  be  mined  are  restricted  by  the  title.  Native  rights  are  carefully 
considered  before  any  title  is  granted,  and  full  compensation  is  paid  for 
disturbance.  A  Water  Right  is  required  for  the  diversion  of  water  from 
its  normal  course. 

157.  Since  1930  the  tin  mining  industry  in  Nigeria  has  been  subject 
to  the  International  Agreement  restricting  production,  and  output  has  been 
regulated  by  a  varying  quota  based  on  the  production  of  1929  as  standard. 
The  increased  activity  of  the  tin  industry  recorded  in  1936  was  continued 
throughout  1937,  the  average  quota  for  which  was  107-|  per  cent.  By  the 
end  of  that  year  the  recession  in  world  trade  was  reflected  in  the  demand  for 
tin,  and  in  the  first  quarter  of  1938  the  quota  was  fixed  at  70  per  cent ;  for  the 
second  quarter  it  was  reduced  to  55  per  cent,  and  to  35  per  cent  for  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year. 

158.  With  the  object  of  preventing  excessive  fluctuations  of  price  the 
International  'Pin  Committee  in  1938  formed  a  Buffer  Stock  Pool,  to  consist 
in  the  first  instance  of  10,000  tons  of  metal,  each  country  contributing  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  of  its  Standard  Tonnage  for  the  last  two  quarters  of  the 
year.  Nigeria’s  share  amounted  to  544 \  tons  of  metal,  and  was  duly 
contributed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Government  assisted  producers  by 
advances  at  the  rate  of  £120  a  ton  of  metal  to  those  who  desired  help, 
charging  interest  at  only  1  per  cent  above  the  current  Bank  Rate. 

159.  'The  price  of  tin  metal  fluctuated  between  -£155  and  £217  during 
the  year,  the  average  being  £189  11s.  8d.  A  total  of  10,056  tons  of  ore 
was  exported,  composed  as  follows  : — 

1,341  tons  Carry  Forward  from  1937  Quota  : 

752  tons  Buffer  Stock  Pool  contribution  ; 

7,963  tons  1938  Quota, 
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160.  The  output:  of  gold  was  24,815  ounces,  as  against  26,466  ounces 
for  1937.  Some  13,000  acres  of  ground  held  under  mining  title  for  gold 
have  been  surrendered  and  production  seems  to  have  stabilised  itself  at 
about  2,000  ounces  a  month.  Several  lodes  are  being  examined  and  there  is 
a  possibility  of  development.  The  average  price  was  £7  2s.  6d.  or  Is.  9d. 
above  that  of  the  previous  year. 

161.  Apart  from  an  American  contract,  which  was  terminated  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  practically  no  sales  of  Columbite  were  effected  during  1938  ; 
the  total  production  was  532  tons,  as  against  717  tons  in  1937,  but  only 
324  tons  were  exported.  The  export  of  Wolfram  was  35  tons,  the  increase 
of  25  tons  over  the  previous  year’s  figure  being  due  to  the  higher  price, 
which  averaged  £2  16s.  2||d.  a  unit. 

162.  The  Government  Coalfields  at  Enugu,  151  miles  by  rail  from 
Port  Ilarcourt,  are  worked  by  the  Colliery  Department  and  are  capable  of 
producing  1,500  tons  a  day.  The  output  during  1938  was  as  follows: — 

Tons 


March  Quarter  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  101,721 

June  ,,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  100,103 

September  ,,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  95,773 

December  ,,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  64,143 


Total .  361,740 


The  chief  consumers  are  the  Nigerian  Railway,  the  Marine  Department, 
the  Electrical  Branch  of  the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Gold  Coast 
Government.  Steamers  calling  at  Port  Harcourt  are  also  supplied  and 
facilities  exist  there  for  loading  cargo  coal  direct  into  vessels  alongside  by 
conveyor  and  tip. 
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CHAPTER  VIE 

COMMERCE. 

1 63 .  The  wealth  of  Nigeria  is  mainly  agricultural,  and  is  owned  and 
controlled  almost  entirely  by  the  native  inhabitants,  whose  external 
purchasing  power  depends  on  the  export  of  raw  materials  ;  the  considerable 
but  far  less  important  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  controlled  entirely  by  non-natives.  Of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  year 
1938  palm  oil  and  kernels  together  accounted  for  approximately  32  per  cent, 
cocoa  16  per  cent,  groundnuts  13  J  per  cent,  tin  ore  15  per  cent  and  raw  gold 
less  than  2  per  cent. 

164.  Commodity  prices  fell  to  a  very  low  level  during  the  year,  and  in 
consequence  there  was  a  drop  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the  value  of  domestic 
exports,  compared  with  the  figures  for  1937.  The  quantities  of  the  principal 
imports  also  declined,  but  by  a  much  less  degree  than  their  values-- the 
decreases  in  the  latter  ranged  from  30  per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  as  against 
5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  in  the  quantities.  Benniseed  was  exceptional  in 
achieving  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value  exported.  The  value  of  the 
import  trade  also  declined  ;  imports  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  piece  goods 
were  specially  affected,  their  value  being  down  by  nearly  60  per  cent,  a  short¬ 
fall  which  was  in  great  part  due  to  overstocking  in  1936  and  1937. 

165.  The  tourist  traffic  is  still  negligible,  but  each  dry  season  brings 
more  motorists  overland  through  Kano  by  private  car  or  French  “  autobus  ”, 
and  the  “  round  trip  ”  passages  on  the  ocean  mail  vessels,  allowing  up  to  ten 
days  in  Nigeria,  are  slowly  gaining  popularity. 
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Table  2  ( b ).  Percentage  of  principal  imports  provided  by  the 

PRINCIPAL  SUPPLYING  COUNTRIES. 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Cigarettes  : 

United  Kingdom 

98.16 

99.83 

99.46 

99.88 

99.44 

Other  Countries 

1.84 

.17 

.54 

.12 

.56 

Leaf  Tobacco: 

United  Kingdom 

2.79 

1.5 

1.46 

.51 

.35 

U.  S.  America 

97.03 

98.3 

98.44 

99.03 

95.59 

Other  Countries 

.18 

.2 

.1 

.46 

4.06 

Gin  : 

United  Kingdom 

29.43 

29.83 

22.78 

22.84 

42.81 

Holland 

69.79 

70.01 

77.22 

76.44 

57.14 

Germany 

.78 

.16 

•  • 

.  . 

.05 

Other  Countries 

•  • 

.72 

Salt  : 

United  Kingdom 

89.43 

90.23 

91.63 

90.82 

83.88 

Germany 

2.51 

6.17 

5.42 

7.31 

9.12 

Other  Countries 

8.06 

3.6 

2.95 

1.87 

7 

Motor  Spirits  : 

. 

United  Kingdom 

.04 

.01 

4.46 

,  , 

U.  S.  America 

47.01 

32.31 

34.78 

36.26 

44.72 

Other  Countries 

52.95 

67.68 

60.76 

63.74 

55.28 

Cotton  Piece  Goods  : 

United  Kingdom 

59.92 

76.9 

79.33 

72.43 

65.65 

Italy 

.11 

1.87 

4.39 

2.16 

1.57 

Germany 

.05 

2.48 

5.49 

3.03 

1.99 

Holland 

1.04 

2.09 

1.72 

2.36 

1.91 

France 

.04 

•  . 

.01 

.05 

Russia 

9.96 

2.35 

.15 

.08 

.08 

Japan 

25.36 

1.74 

.99 

1.99 

4.25 

Other  Countries 

3.52 

12.57 

7.93 

17.94 

24.5 

Kerosene  : 

United  Kingdom 

.01 

.05 

6.99 

.01 

.03 

U.  S.  America 

44.29 

46.01 

36.08 

31.8 

43.09 

Other  Countries 

55.7 

53.94 

56.93 

68.19 

56.88 

Kola  Nuts  : 

Sierra  Leone 

86.53 

14.55 

68.27 

95.84 

79.2 

Gold  Coast  .  . 

6.88 

79.69 

30.35 

3.26 

19.23 

Other  Countries 

6.59 

5.77 

1.38 

.9 

1.57 
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Table  3  ( b ).  Principal  countires  of  destination  of  domestic  exports 

(percentage). 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Palm  Oil  : 

United  Kingdom 

64 

57.76 

66.4 

59.25 

76.65 

Germany 

3.66 

2.96 

12.55 

4.94 

9.44 

U.  S.  America 

5.62 

15.73 

7.7 

16.84 

6.02 

Holland 

2.22 

1.12 

3.81 

1.72 

.89 

France 

1.33 

.18 

Italy 

18.19 

12.55 

8.36 

8.6 

3.71 

Other  Countries 

4.98 

9.71 

1.18 

8.65 

3.29 

Palm  Kernels  : 

United  Kingdom 

48.23 

44.69 

36.06 

39.37 

37.04 

Germany 

26.91 

33.98 

44.28 

39.99 

32.98 

U.  S.  America 

.88 

2.08 

1.32 

2.8 

.92 

Holland 

15.66 

14 

12.63 

13.18 

24.01 

France 

.19 

.1 

Italy 

.35 

.16 

.2 

.66 

Denmark 

3.67 

1.85 

1.5 

.66 

1.24 

Other  Countries 

4.65 

3.05 

4.05 

3.61 

3,05 

Cotton  Lint  : 

United  Kingdom 

86.39 

69.77 

37.48 

72.36 

79.49 

Germany 

23.37 

46.52 

14.6 

8.69 

France 

.93 

2.18  1 

10.07 

2.68 

Other  Countries 

13.61 

5.93 

13.82 

2.97 

9.14 

Tin  Ore  : 

United  Kingdom 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Ground  Nuts  : 

United  Kingdom 

13.31 

23.62 

22.89 

30.23 

31.87 

Germany 

10.07 

11.91 

19.38 

14.78 

11.79 

Holland 

6.6 

12.75 

10.09 

7.2 

7.06 

France 

50.71 

41.14 

43.29 

33.55 

43.63 

Italy 

10.51 

3.59 

.78 

9.83 

1.39 

Other  Countries 

8.80 

6.99 

3.57 

4.41 

4.26 

Cocoa  : 

United  Kingdom 

21.87 

29.2 

25.22 

19.84 

36.16 

Germany 

17.86 

13.4 

19.25 

17.7 

17.65 

U.  S.  America 

34.17 

32.85 

32.2 

37.5 

27.27 

Holland 

23.79 

22.65 

21.74 

22.91 

16.91 

France 

.02 

,  # 

.  , 

.59 

Other  Countries 

2.31 

1.88 

1.59 

2.05 

1.42 
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Table  4.  Quantities,  Values  and  Sources  of  Supply  of 

Principal  Imports. 


1937 

1938 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Cigarettes — (Hundreds)  : 

United  Kingdom 

Holland 

Germany 

Other  Countries  .  . 

4,147,926 

7 

722 

4,453 

£ 

314,184 

1 

168 

325 

3,458,583 

22 

409 

18,943 

£ 

272,019 

3 

87 

1,173 

Total 

4,153,108 

314,678 

3,477,957 

273,282 

Leaf  Tobacco — (Lbs.)  : 

United  Kingdom 

U.  S.  America 

Other  Countries  .  . 

16,569 

3,195,953 

14,721 

697 

179,066 

478 

9,045 

2,473,582 

104,840 

537 

133,616 

6,539 

Total 

3,227,243 

180,241 

2,587,467 

140,692 

Gin — (Imperial  Gallons)  : 

United  Kingdom 

Holland 

Germany 

Other  Countries  .  . 

31,815 

106,453 

23 

964 

18,245 

35,072 

25 

296 

29,111 

38,855 

28 

8 

16,774 

11,969 

15 

6 

Total 

139,255 

53,638 

68,002 

28,764 

Salt — (Not  Table)  (Cwts.)  : 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Other  Countries  .  . 

977,692 

78,701 

19,909 

244,657 

18,276 

4,255 

880,768 

95,713 

73,560 

230,207 

22,149 

15,191 

Total 

1,076,302 

267,188 

1,050,041 

267,547 

Motor  Spirits — (Imperial  Gal.)  : 
United  Kingdom 

U.  S.  America 

Germany 

Other  Countries  .  . 

26 

3,057,219 

10,417 

5,362,920 

12 

101,826 

983 

120,708 

121 

3,868,957 

6,318 

4,776,443 

18 

115,664 

678 

105,570 

Total 

8,430,582 

223,529 

8,651,839 

221,930 

Cotton  Piece  Goods— (sq.  yds.)  : 
United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Germany 

Holland 

France 

Russia 

Japan 

Other  Countries  .  . 

118,705,547 

3,540,744 

4,922,173 

3,885,056 

15,447 

136,589 

3,261,218 

29,421,453 

3,214,231 

239,219 

354,719 

137,331 

19,050 

2,513 

117.201 

742,963 

45,162,146 
1,073,763 
1,375,658 
1,312,074 
34,494 
54,360 
2,928  206 
16,854  681 

1,074,003 

30,662 

27,638 

49,659 

1,112 

1,039 

50,298 

419,708 

Total 

163,888,227 

4,827,227 

68,795,382 

1,654,119 

Kerosene — (Imperial  Gallon) : 

U.  S.  America 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Countries  .  . 

1,224,753 

531 

2,625,526 

35,604 

45 

51,929 

1,476,283 

920 

1,948,092 

48,986 

80 

40,339 

Total 

3,850,810 

87,578 

3,425,295 

89,405 

Total 
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'Fable.  4.  Quantities,  Values  and  Sources  of  Supply  of 
Principal  Imports — continued. 


1937.  1938. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

V  alue. 

Kola  Nuts — (Lbs.)  : 

Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Other  Countries  .  . 

36,900 

1,083,000 

10,300 

£ 

734 

22,512 

166 

i 

677 

2,788 

55 

i 

£ 

1,416 

5,746 

98 

Total 

1,130,200 

23,412 

3,520 

7,260 

'Fable  5.  Quantities  and  Values  of  Principal  Domestic  Exports. 


Article 

1937 

1938 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Palm  Oil 

145,718  tons 

£ 

2,368,924 

110,243  tons 

£ 

981,330 

Palm  Kernels 

337,749  „ 

3,647,717 

312,048  „ 

2,168,366 

Cotton  Lint  .  . 

191,749  cwt. 

496,755 

114,585  cwt. 

246,856 

Tin  Ore 

15,035  tons 

2,628,175 

10,486  tons 

1,435,157 

Groundnuts  .  . 

325,929  ,, 

4,057,893 

180,136  ,, 

1,305,828 

Cocoa 

103,216  „ 

3,657,367 

97,100  ,, 

1,566,684 

Cattle  Hides 

10,174,425  lb. 

289,292 

7,087,473  lb. 

153,548 

Sheep  Skins 

1,697,825  „ 

128,255 

930,077  „ 

39,943 

Goat  Skins 

4,808,104  „ 

458,693 

5,086,841  „ 

322.297 

Gold  (raw) 

26,161  oz. 

184,556 

24,970  oz. 

176,069 

'Fable  6.  Imports  and  Exports  of  Coin  and  Notes. 


1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Import 

Export  .  . 

£ 

71,374 
..  1,204,426 

£ 

495,486 

434,929 

£ 

1,836,163 

480,310 

£ 

3,942,096 

139,508 

£ 

2,934,922 

4,869,485 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LABOUR. 

166.  The  only  industries  employing  labour  on  a  large  scale  are  the 
plantations  in  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons  under  British  Mandate  and  the 
mines.  Exact  labour  statistics  are  available  only  for  the  Cameroons  planta¬ 
tions,  which  employed  25,113  labourers  in  1938,  5,523  more  than  were 
employed  in  the  previous  year.  The  plantations  in  Nigeria  employ  about 
2,180,  and  the  mines  an  average  of  30,000.  Employment  on  the  minesfield 
fluctuates  within  wide  limits  according  to  the  quota  controlling  the  output ; 
the  average  for  1938  was  43,334,  the  1937  average  of  49,509  being  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  addition  the  Government  Colliery 
employs  some  1,600  men  and  the  Nigerian  Railway  and  the  Public  Works 
Department  about  14,000  and  11,000  respectively.  All  labour  is  voluntary, 
and  as  the  supply  is  plentiful  no  special  recruiting  is  necessary. 

167.  All  the  plantations  in  the  Southern  Provinces  and  the  Cameroons 
have  been  declared  “  Labour  Health  Areas  ”  under  the  Labour  Ordinance, 
1929,  and  all  matters  relating  to  the  labourers’  dwellings  and  their  conditions 
of  employment  are  controlled  by  its  provisions  and  the  regulations  made 
thereunder.  The  labour  camps  in  the  minesfield  are  excluded,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Northern  Provinces,  from  the  operation  of  the  part  of  the  Ordinance 
dealing  with  labour  health  areas,  but  the  conditions  are  there  governed  by  orders 
made  by  the  native  authorities.  The  general  amenities  of  the  ‘  Labour 
Health  Areas  ’  at  Sapele  in  the  Warri  Province  have  been  greatly  improved 
and  the  construction  of  labourers’  lines  continues. 

168.  Of  contract  labour,  in  the  sense  of  labour  which  is  bound  for  the 
period  of  the  contract,  there  is  none  except  on  a  few7  timber  concessions, 
where  the  contracts  are  oral  and  are  limited  to  six  months’  duration  ;  the 
Labour  Code  prohibits  unwritten  contracts  for  more  than  six  months.  All 
labour,  however,  is  deemed  to  be  by  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Labour  Code  and  is  subject  to  its  provisions,  except  contracts  of  service 
made  in  accordance  with  native  law  and  custom  where  all  the  parties  are 
natives  of  Nigeria  and  the  employment  is  not  connected  with  the  Government  or 
with  any  person  who  is  not  a  native  of  Nigeria.  In  some  of  the  mines 
payment  is  according  to  the  amount  of  tin  brought  in,  but  elsewhere  it  is 
on  daily  rates  and  is  payable  as  a  rule  at  the  end  of  each  month. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WAGES  AND  THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

169.  The  great  majority  of  the  population  is  not  concerned  with  wages* 
lor  it  consists  of  peasant  farmers,  traders  and  craftsmen,  working  for 
themselves  and  assisted  mainly  by  their  families.  His  own  farm  provides 
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the  bulk  of  the  peasant’s  staple  food  and  many  of  his  other  requirements  are 
made  at  home  from  local  materials  at  little  or  no  cost  except  the  time  and 
labour  of  himself  or  his  family.  The  proceeds  of  his  cash-crops  go  for  the 
most  part  in  the  purchase  of  “  luxuries  ”  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  kola  nuts 
and  imported  cottons  and  utensils,  and  also  in  the  payment  of  tax.  Whole¬ 
time  craftsmen  and  traders  are  relatively  few  compared  with  those  who 
combine  one  or  more  “  industries  ”  with  farming,  and  there  are  few  farmers 
who  do  not  supplement  their  incomes  with  the  occasional  practice  of  a  craft. 
Moreover  conditions  vary  from  region  to  region  ;  the  price  of  foodstuffs  is 
appreciably  lower  in  the  North  than  in  the  South  and  in  the  South-western 
than  in  the  South-eastern  Provinces.  Food  is  not  sold  by  weight,  but  by 
arbitrary  measures  or  by  number  ;  butchers  in  Lagos  are  required  by  law 
to  use  scales,  but  in  practice  most  of  their  customers  know  nothing  of  such 
measurement  and  prefer  to  buy  meat  by  the  piece.  Production  and  sale  are 
little  organised  ;  farmers  and  fishermen  merely  send  the  surplus  above  their 
domestic  requirements  into  the  markets,  so  that  prices  vary  from  day  to  day 
and  from  market  to  market.  It  is  thus  difficult  to  make  any  exact  calculations 
as  to  the  cost  of  living  of  farmer,  craftsman  or  trader  :  some  indication  is, 
however,  provided  by  the  minimum  wage  at  which  the  native  employer  can 
hire  unskilled  labour,  and  it  may  be  taken  that  the  cost  of  a  bare  but  not 
inadequate  subsistence  for  a  single  man  would  not  exceed  2d.  a  day  in  the 
cheaper  areas  or  4d.  in  the  more  expensive. 

(70.  The  staple  articles  of  food  for  labourers  and  other  wage-earning 
classes  in  the  South  are  yams,  cassava,  maize,  beans,  palm  oil,  greens  with 
pepper,  dried  fish  and  occasional  small  quantities  of  meat ;  in  the  North 
guinea-corn  and  millet  (taken  in  the  form  of  a  thick  porridge)  predominate, 
supplemented  by  cassava,  beans,  groundnut  oil,  pepper  and  meat ;  rather 
more  meat  and  less  fish  are  consumed  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 

171.  A  Central  Committee  was  set  up  in  Lagos  in  1937  to  study  and 
control  the  wages  of  Government  native  employees,  and  in  each  Province 
a  Provincial  Committee  sits  periodically  to  scrutinise  the  relative  levels  of 
wages,  amend  local  scales  if  necessary  and  report  to  the  Central  Committee. 

Unskilled  Labour. 

172.  Unskilled  labour  may  be  divided  broadly  into  three  classes  : — 

(a)  Agricultural  labour  employed  by  local  farmers  in  the  villages. 

( b )  Casual  labour  hired  by  the  day  for  porterage,  etc. 

(r)  Regular  labour  paid  at  daily  or  monthly  rates  for  work  on 
roads,  plantations,  trading  beaches,  etc. 

173.  Class  ( a )  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  wage  is  usually 
paid  partly  in  kind,  food  for  the  midday  meal  being  supplied  by  the  employer. 
The  wage  varies  from  2d.  a  day  with  a  midday  meal  in  the  Cameroons  to  6d. 
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a  day  in  the  Abeokuta  Province.  This  class  does  not,  of  course,  consist  of 
professional  labourers  except  in  so  far  as  the  people  of  Nigeria  are  by  nature 
professional  farmers.  All  such  labourers  may  be  assumed  to  have  homes 
and  farms  of  their  own  and  to  offer  themselves  for  employment  on  their 
neighbours’  farms  only  in  their  spare  time.  The  same  applies  to  labourers 
employed  locally  for  building  and  thatching  houses  and  for  harvesting  palm 
produce.  The  general  level  of  wages  for  labour  of  this  class  has  shown  little 
change  during  the  year. 

174.  Class  ( b )  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  towns  and  in  outlying  villages 
and  the  wages  vary  between  5d.  and  Is.  for  ordinary  casual  labour.  Carriers 
are  engaged  at  rates  varying  from  fd.  to  Hd.  a  mile. 

175.  The  daily  wages  paid  to  Class  ( c )  vary  considered  ly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work.  The  labour  wage  rate  for  Government  employ 
varies  between  5d.  and  Is.  6d.,  and  that  for  plantation  labour  between  3d. 
plus  rations  and  Is.  3d. 

176.  Over  most  of  the  Northern  Provinces  wages  paid  to  unskilled 
labour  vary  from  4d.  to  9d.  a  day,  but  in  .some  places  labour  is  readily  obtain¬ 
able  at  3d.  a  day  or  even  less.  The  restrictions  on  tin  production  have  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  employed  on 
the  minesfield,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  Plateau  Province  the  rates  of 
pay  have  fallen  by  nearly  one  half  since  1937.  The  general  cost  of  living 
has  varied  little  during  the  year,  though  in  some  areas  the  price  of  native 
foodstuffs  has  fallen  slightly,  probably  on  account  of  the  general  decrease  in 
the  value  of  export  produce. 

177.  In  Lagos  the  minium  wage  for  labourers  in  Government  employ 
has  been  fixed  at  Is.  a  day.  Retrenchment  and  lack  of  employment  during 
the  last  few  years  made  labour  available  at  8d.  a  day,  if  the  employer  provided 
free  housing,  and  at  9d.  if  the  labourer  had  to  house  himself.  Casual  labourers, 
if  they  are  unmarried  or  living  apart  from  their  wives,  usually  form 
communities,  four  or  more  of  them  sharing  a  room  at  a  cost  to  each  of  from 
Is.  to  2s.  a  month.  A  large  number  of  men  sharing  a  dilapidated  house  and 
its  yard  will  pay  the  rent  by  contributing  each  as  little  as  sixpence  a  month. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  lodgings  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word.  The 
landlord  lets  an  empty  tenement  at  from  two  to  ten  shillings  a  month  and 
the  number  of  his  tenants  does  not  concern  him.  They  provide  what  little 
furniture  they  require  and  their  own  food,  which  they  either  cook  themselves 
or  buy  already  prepared  from  street  vendors.  Married  labourers  often  live 
in  single  rooms  at  an  average  monthly  rental  of  from  two  to  four  shillings. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  wives  of  wage-earners  and  of  those  on  low 
salaries  are  petty  traders  and  their  profits  are  sufficient  to  pay  for  their  own 
food  and  that  of  their  children. 
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Salaried  Classes. 

US.  Skilled  artisans  receive  wages  varying  from  Is.  to  4s.  a  day.  Their 
standard  of  living  is  proportionately  higher  and  their  diet  includes  a  certain 
amount  of  imported  food.  The  average  cost  of  living  for  a  bachelor  may  be 
assessed  at  Is.  2d.  a  day  and  for  a  married  man  at  2s.  4d. 

179.  The  majority  of  the  educated  classes  is  engaged  in  clerical 
occupations,  but  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  in  some  areas  and  beginners 
are  willing  to  accept  salaries  of  15s.  to  £  1  a  month,  from  which  minimum  the 
scale  extends  to  £300  a  year  and  even  more  for  those  in  the  highest  positions. 
The  average  salary  may  be  assessed  at  £72  a  year  or  4s.  a  day  in  the 
Protectorate,  while  in  Lagos,  where  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand,  a 
fair  average  is  probably  £4  a  month.  A  man  on  this  salary  is  usually  married, 
and,  if  he  is  a  stranger,  rents  a  room  or  a  small  house  with  a  corrugated  iron 
roof  and  bamboo  or  mud  walls  :  in  Lagos,  where  rents  are  relatively  high, 
one-sixth  of  his  income  will  go  on  rent,  even  with  allowance  for  what  he  may 
recover  by  subletting  rooms  if  he  has  taken  a  fair  sized  tenement.  The 
relation  of  rent  to  income  is  a  function  of  the  standard  of  living  ;  in  the 
middle  grades  the  ratio  is  higher  amongst  the  illiterate  than  amongst  the 
educated  classes,  for  the  diet  of  the  latter  includes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
imported  foodstuffs,  and  so  leaves  a  smaller  proportion  of  total  income 
available  for  rent.  The  duties  imposed  on  imported  provisions  in  1934 
have  substantially  increased  their  local  prices,  and  have  especially  affected 
the  cost  of  living  for  Europeans,  which  ranges  from  £250  to  £500  a  year  for 
a  single  man. 


CHAPTER  X. 

EDUCATION  AND  WELFARE  INSTITUTIONS. 

Education. 

1  (SO.  The  Advisory  Boards  of  Education  for  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Provinces  continue  to  function  successfully.  The  agenda  for  the  1938 
meetings  included  the  following  important  items  : — 

North : 

1.  Registration  of  Teachers 

2.  The  Teaching  of  English 

3.  Female  Education 

4.  'The  place  of  the  untrained  teacher 

5.  Classes  for  Religious  Instruction 

6.  Community  work. 
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South  • 

1.  Rural  Health  Units  and  Rural  Reconstruction 

2.  Grant-in-Aid 

3.  Agricultural  Education 

4.  A  Provident  Fund  for  Teachers 

5.  Salary  scales  for  African  Teachers. 

1  SI .  The  Provincial  School  Committees  established  under  the  Education 
Ordinance,  1926,  are  on  the  whole  not  so  successful  as  was  anticipated. 
Most  of  the  Provinces  in  Nigeria  are  so  large  in  area  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrange  meetings,  and  the  cost  of  travelling  is  high.  The  possibility  ot 
using  the  District  under  one  Native  Administration  Treasury  as  a  unit  has 
been  considered,  but  this  would  mean  a  multiplicity  of  Boards  representing 
small  areas,  while  many  Native  Administrations  are  able  to  set  aside  only 
insignificant  sums  for  educational  work.  Alternative  schemes  of  re-organisa- 
tion  are  still  under  consideration. 

182.  During  the  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools  and  in  enrolment,  and  standards  have  been  well  maintained. 
Twenty-six  additional  schools  were  placed  on  the  Assisted  lust  during  the 
year,  and  two  additional  area  grants  were  sanctioned. 

183.  The  special  Visiting  Teachers’  Course  at  Bauchi  Training 
Centre  was  concluded  during  the  year.  This  was  undertaken  in  order  to 
produce  a  new  type  of  Visiting  Teacher  trained  to  relate  the  work  of  the 
elementary  school  more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 
The  course  was  most  successful,  and  those  who  attended  it  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  the  field. 

184.  The  Agricultural  Course  for  teachers  at  Ibadan  has  continued  to 
do  useful  work,  and  most  satisfactory  reports  from  the  Agricultural  Officers 
have  been  received  in  regard  to  the  agricultural  work  undertaken  in  many  of 
the  schools  in  which  teachers  who  have  passed  through  the  Training  Centre 
have  been  in  charge.  The  similar  training  centre  at  Umuahia  should  open 
next  year,  as  the  buildings  are  nearing  completion. 

185.  In  the  Niger  Province  short  courses  in  Agriculture  for  teachers 
were  held  at  Bida  where  the  Middle  School  has  a  12  acre  demonstration 
farm.  In  Benue  Province  the  Agricultural  Officer  has  developed  a  scheme 
for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  from  the  backward  Tiv  areas.  In 
Benin  Province  seven  of  the  ten  Government  schools  have  palm  plantations. 
All-round  improvement  in  handwork  and  agriculture  has  been  recorded  in 
the  majority  of  schools  during  the  year. 

186.  The  Higher  College,  Yaba,  continues  to  attract  a  good  type  of 
student  but  the  numbers  are  still  limited,  and  are  mainly  drawn  from  the 
Government  Middle  Schools.  With  the  exception  of  candidates  for 
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literary  training  as  Arts  Masters  and  candidates  for  the  Commercial  Class, 
Mission  candidates  can,  as  a  rule,  enter  the  College  only  by  taking  a  special 
preparatory  course  in  science.  This  state  of  affairs  must  continue  until  an 
adequate  number  of  science  teachers  for  the  Mission  Middle  Schools  has 
been  trained.  The  Northern  College  was  moved  from  Ivatsina  and  installed 
in  the  magnificent  new  buildings  at  Kaduna  in  April. 

187.  Girls’  education  throughout  the  country  is  progressing  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  Domestic 
Science.  Plans  for  the  new  buildings  for  Queen’s  College  on  a  site  at  Yaba 
have  been  drawn  up,  and  the  scheme  is  now  under  consideration  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  prejudice  in  the  Mohammedan  areas  in  the  North  against  the 
education  of  girls  is  gradually  being  broken  down. 

188.  The  classes  for  adults  at  the  Native  Administration  elementary 
schools  in  the -Northern  Provinces  are  gaining  in  popularity. 

189.  The  Experimental  Broadcasts  to  Lagos  schools  have  continued 
throughout  the  year.  Over  thirty  schools  are  now  equipped  to  enable  them 
to  listen  to  Radio  lessons  and  talks.  The  voluntary  announcers  have  included 
Education  Officers  and  their  wives,  European  Mission  Educationists,  the 
Lagos  Players,  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lagos,  and  Dr.  Hanns  Melzian 
of  the  International  Institute  of  African  Languages  and  Cultures. 

190.  The  Lagos  After-Care  Committee  which  was  instituted  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Nigeria  Union  of  Teachers  has  rendered  good  service  in 
finding  employment  for  ex-scholars. 

191.  The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  Northern  Provinces  was  538 
with  an  enrolment  of  24,404.  In  addition  there  were  36,838  Koran  Classes 
with  210,285  pupils,  and  a  number  of  classes  for  Religious  Instruction 
organised  by  the  Missions.  In  the  Southern  Provinces  there  were  3,533 
schools  with  an  enrolment  of  267,788  pupils.  All  these  figures  show  a 
considerable  increase  over  those  for  1937. 

Welfare  Institutions. 

192.  The  people  of  Nigeria  have  not  reached  that  stage  where  it  has 
become  necessary  for  the  state  to  make  provision  for  its  destitute  members. 
The  family  or  clan  is  still  a  very  vital  force  and  its  members  look  after  and 
support  one  another  in  sickness,  old  age  or  any  other  misfortune.  For  the 
same  reason  no  provision  is  required  for  orphans,  all  such  being  considered  as 
part  of  the  family  of  either  their  mother  or  father  according  to  whether  the 
tribe  is  matrilineal  or  patrilineal  and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  or  not  the 
husband  has  paid  the  bride  price.  In  the  comparatively  few  cases  where  the 
relatives  of  such  unfortunates  cannot  be  traced  provision  for  their  maintenance 
is  made  by  the  Native  Administrations  or  by  Government.  Thus  the  Benin 
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Native  Administration  maintains  a  settlement  of  twenty-one  indigent  persons 
who  receive  a  monthly  subsistence  allowance  of  five  shillings  each  and  in 
Asaba  the  Nuns  look  after  a  home  for  orphans,  mental  defectives  and  destitute 
old  women.  At  Yaba  near  Lagos  the  Salvation  Army  maintains  an  Old 
People’s  Refuge,  the  inmates  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  aged  and  infirm 
paupers  discharged  from  the  African  Hospital  as  unlikely  to  benefit  by  further 
treatment ;  they  are  subsisted  by  Government  and  the  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Colony  is  required  for  each  admission.  Details  of  the 
settlements  and  asylums  for  lepers  and  of  the  organisation  of  centres  for 
infant  welfare  and  maternity  work  have  been  given  in  Chapter  IY  ;  mention 
may,  however,  be  made  of  the  “  Lagos  Health  and  Baby  Week  ”,  an  annual 
function  which  enjoys  an  ever  increasing  popularity,  with  its  open-air 
exhibition,  lectures,  demonstrations  and  competitions. 

193.  In  addition  to  the  family  and  clan  there  are  other  indigenous 
forms  of  association  particularly  in  the  heavily  populated  provinces  of  the 
south-east,  such  as  the  “  company  ”  or  “  age  grade  ”,  and  “  title  ”  societies, 
which  perform  the  functions  of  provident  societies,  saving  clubs  and  the 
like,  assisting  members  to  bury  their  deceased  relatives  and  providing 
members  who  have  been  disowned  by  their  families  with  proper  funerals. 
Many  of  these  associations  also  assist  members  who  find  themselves  in 
financial  difficulties,  advancing  them  money  with  which  to  pay  their  debts  or 
court  fines,  and  in  some  cases  going  as  far  as  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  them  in 
court  proceedings.  There  are  also  more  specialised  forms  of  association 
for  mutual  benefit  such  as  the  trade  guilds  of  the  Oyo  Province  and  Unions  of 
produce  buyers  and  motor  owners,  whose  influence  is  on  the  increase. 
Again  in  most  parts  of  the  Southern  Provinces  “  slate  ”  clubs  are  common, 
the  system  being  for  each  member  to  pay  into  the  club  a  fixed  part  of  his 
monthly  wage,  the  total  sum  thus  contributed  being  paid  to  each  member  in 
turn.  A  great  many  of  the  educated  and  literate  Africans  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  are  members  of  Nigerian  branches  of  various  friendly  societies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  such  as  Freemasons,  Oddfellows,  Rechabites  and 
Foresters,  while  locally  conceived  societies  for  political  discussion  and  mutual 
aid  continue  to  grow  in  numbers.  In  rural  areas  these  are  usually  associations 
of  young  men  who  meet  for  the  public  discussion  of  social  and  political 
questions,  with  a  view  to  bringing  their  opinions  to  the  notice  of  the  Native 
Authorities  and  Government.  This  class  of  society  is  becoming  increasingly 
politically  minded,  a  notable  example  being  the  Ibibio  Welfare  Union  which 
includes  in  its  membership  a  number  of  educated  men  of  every  class  from  the 
six  Ibibio-speaking  Districts.  Regular  meetings  are  held  and  subjects  of 
public  interest  discussed.  In  the  large  towns  such  societies  are  often  found 
amongst  clerks,  artisans  and  professional  men  whose  work  has  brought  them 
there  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  basis  in  that  case  is  the 
sentimental  bond  which  unites  fellow  countrymen  in  exile.  Their  principal 
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objects  are  to  help  members  in  difficulty,  and  to  watch  and  discuss  the  affairs 
both  of  the  town  in  which  they  are  established  and  also  of  the  area  from  which 
their  members  are  derived  ;  in  both  spheres  they  are  accustomed  to  make 
corporate  representations  to  the  local  authorities,  and  such  resolutions  may 
be  of  real  value  to  the  Administration  as  an  index  to  the  trend  of  feeling 
amongst  the  younger  and  more  literate  generation.  Similarly  organised 
clubs  for  social  intercourse,  literary  pursuits,  music,  drama  or  games  exist 
amongst  the  educated  classes  in  nearly  all  the  large  centres  in  Nigeria  ;  in  the 
Northern  Provinces  these  were  till  recently  recruited  mainly  from  the 
non-moslem  elements,  but  of  late  they  have  appeared,  with  official  encourage¬ 
ment,  amongst  the  local  staff  of  certain  of  the  larger  Native  Administrations, 
the  nucleus  being  in  some  cases  (e.g.  at  Kano  and  Yola)  a  Library  and 
Reading-room.  Libraries  of  general  interest  form  an  essential  complement 
to  the  educational  programme,  for  they  provide  an  unmercenary  inducement 
to  the  achievement  of  literacy  in  English  as  well  as  the  means  of  maintaining 
it ;  accordingly  their  development  is  being  fostered  in  an  increasing  number 
of  centres  in  Nigeria. 

194.  Organised  games,  in  the  North  no  less  than  in  the  South,  provide 
a  field  for  the  social  energies  of  an  even  larger  proportion  of  graduates  from 
the  schools  and  colleges.  Association  football  and  cricket  are  the  most 
popular  and  “  Leagues  ”  have  been  formed  in  several  Provinces,  including 
European  as  well  as  African  teams  ;  tennis  has  a  growing  appeal,  and  polo  is 
played  by  Africans  at  Kano,  Katsina  and  some  other  places  in  the  Northern 
Provinces. 

195.  The  Scout  Movement  in  Nigeria  still  has  to  overcome  certain 
difficulties  of  local  organisation,  and  there  has  not  yet  been  time  for  the  full 
effects  of  the  1937  renovation  to  manifest  themselves.  The  total  number  of 
Scouts  at  the  1938  Census  was  less  by  438  than  the  corresponding  figure  for 
the  previous  year  ;  the  decrease  is  due  to  the  disbandment  or  suspension  of 
fifteen  groups  and  to  dismissals  of  individual  scouts  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chief  Scout  Commissioner,  while  newly  registered  groups  and  sections 


are  still  weak  in  numbers.  Membership  on  the 

30th  September,  1938, 

was  as  follows  : — 

Scouts 

..  1,904 

(101  Troops) 

Wolf  Cubs 

.  .  383 

(25  Packs) 

Rover  Scouts 

. .  284 

(13  Crews) 

Troop  Officers.  . 

. .  161 

Cubmasters 

37 

Rover  Scout  Leaders  .  . 

13 

Commissioners 

18 

A  notable  addition  to  the  Movement  during  the  year  was  the  Troop  formed 
amongst  the  boys  of  the  Industrial  School  for  Juvenile  Offenders  at  Enugu 
and  duly  recognised  by  Imperial  Headquarters  ;  it  proved  an  immediate 
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success  and  joined  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  troops  at  a  Provincial 
Jamboree  in  July,  its  gymnastic  display  being  acclaimed  as  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  meeting. 

196.  The  activities  mentioned  above  are  at  present  those  of  a  very 
small  minority,  an  element  v/hich  is,  nevertheless,  increasing  and  in  the 
towns  exercises  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  numbers.  For 
the  rest  the  rural  population  is  served  by  its  own  traditional  organisations  for 
the  promotion  of  arts  and  entertainments  native  to  the  country  from  time 
immemorial.  These  differ  from  place  to  place,  but  nowhere  is  there  lack 
of  public  recreation  :  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  miming  and  purely 
rhythmic  dancing,  mumming,  impromptu  recitation  and  epic  ballad,  boxing, 
wrestling  and  hunting—  all  are  regulated  by  local  custom,  and  where  a  high 
standard  of  performance  encourages  specialisation  there  is  a  tendency  for  a 
guild  to  develop,  transcending  village  or  state  boundaries  and  imposing  a 
professional  code  on  all  its  members.  The  local  community  also  has  its 
own  officials  charged  with  regulating  each  public  activity  within  its  borders 
and  maintaining  liaison  with  the  corresponding  officials  in  neighbouring 
communities.  In  this  manner  inter-village  wrestling  matches  are  arranged 
and  such  joint  enterprises  as  the  large  scale  game  drive  or  the  serial 
celebration  of  festivals  in  which  each  village  sends  representatives  to  enjoy 
its  neighbours’  hospitality. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  TRANSPORT. 

197.  The  Marine,  Port  and  Railway  services  of  Nigeria  are  co-ordinated 
under  the  executive  control  of  a  Director  of  Transport.  There  is  also  a 
Transport  Advisory  Board  for  the  country  as  a  whole  ;  local  Area  Transport 
Committees  for  Lagos,  Kano  and  Port  Harcourt,  with  the  Director  of 
Public  Works,  the  Resident,  Kano,  and  the  Resident,  Owerri,  as  their 
respective  chairmen  and  a  mixed  official  and  non-official  membership 
report  to  the  Board  on  matters  of  local  concern  in  these  three  areas. 

Marine. 

198.  All  existing  Marine  Department  services  were  maintained  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  during  the  year.  Included  in  these  services  were  such 
important  aids  to  shipping  as  the  pilotage  and  towage  of  vessels,  the 
maintenance  of  light  houses,  buoys,  and  beacons,  and  in  addition  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  valuable  Hydrographic  Surveying  was  accomplished.  The 
usual  dredging  programme  was  carried  out  on  Lagos  Bar  and  in  the  Harbour, 
and  the  published  depths  of  water  on  the  Bar  and  in  the  channels  were 
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maintained.  Marine  Colliers  transported  Udi  Coal  from  Port  Harcourt  to 
Lagos  as  usual,  and  mails  were  regularly  carried  between  Lagos  and  Sapele. 
Reclamation  at  Apapa  continued,  and  856,000  tons  of  spoil  were  pumped 
ashore. 

199.  Experimental  dredging  was  carried  out  by  the  drag-head  dredger 
Robert  Hughes  ”  during  the  month  of  January  on  Forcados  Bar,  which 

had  b  een  gradually  silting  up.  The  primary  object  of  this  experiment  was 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  practicable  for  a  dredger  to  work  in  so  exposed  a 
position — almost  in  the  open  sea.  It  was  found  that  such  operations  were 
possible  in  the  fine  weather  season,  and  90,000  tons  of  spoil  were  dredged  in 
a  month.  Further  experiment  will  show  whether  any  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  could  be  achieved  by  continuous  dredging  in  such  circumstances. 

200.  Thanks  to  a  dredging  unit  maintained  at  Boler  Creek  the  maximum 
advised  draught  for  vessels  proceeding  by  this  route  to  Degema  and  Abonema 
was  increased  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  feet  at  High  Water,  Spring  Tides. 
The  Bars  at  Bonny  and  Akassa  were  resounded  in  January,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  former  had  considerably  improved  while  conditions  at  the 
latter  were  unchanged.  The  recommended  draught  at  Bonny  was 
accordingly  increased  from  21  to  23  feet  at  High  Water,  Spring  Tides,  with 
a  smooth  bar. 

201.  In  addition  to  its  normal  activities  the  Department  has  during 
1938  built  three  Diesel-engined  launches,  one  70  feet  and  the  other  two 
36  feet  in  length.  It  has  also  so  converted  the  suction  dredger  <k  Lady 
Clifford  ”  as  to  enable  her  to  pump  spoil  ashore  direct  from  her  own  hopper. 

Port  Engineering. 

202.  Conditions  for  navigation  both  inside  and  outside  the  entrance 
works  at  Lagos  have  shown  little  change  during  the  year,  the  permissible 
draught  for  vessels  having  been  maintained  at  twenty-seven  feet.  The 
foreshores  on  either  side  of  the  harbour  have  continued  in  an  unstable  state, 
although  reclamation  works  undertaken  on  the  eastern  side  have  retarded 
the  rate  of  erosion  in  this  area.  Erosion  was  also  marked  in  the  vicinity  of 
Five  Cowrie  Creek  Point,  where  the  construction  of  permanent  protective 
works  became  a  necessity. 

203.  The  additional  transit  shed  accommodation  at  the  Customs 
Wharf,  Lagos,  was  completed,  while  extensive  alterations  were  undertaken  for 
the  general  improvement  of  this  area.  At  Apapa  (Lagos)  various  minor 
works  were  carried  out  within  the  port  area  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  port.  At  Port  Harcourt  extensive  repairs  to  all 
four  transit  sheds  and  the  reconstruction  of  the  dolphins  at  the  Coal  Conveyor 
berth  were  begun. 
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Railway. 

204.  The  Nigerian  Railway  has  1,900  route  miles  of  single  track, 
with  a  total  of  2,184  miles  inclusive  of  sidings.  The  main  line  gauge  is 
3  feet  6  inches.  For  administration  the  Railway  is  divided  into  Western, 
Northern  and  Eastern  Districts  :  the  Western  District  extends  from  the 
Port  of  Lagos  to  the  River  Niger  at  Jebba,  a  distance  of  302J  miles,  and 
includes  26f  miles  of  branch  line  from  Ifaw  to  Idogo.  The  Northern 
District  extends  from  Jebba  to  Nguru  (the  Bornu  terminus),  a  distance  of 
540 \  miles,  and  includes  three  branches — from  Minna  Junction  to  the  port 
of  Baro  on  the  River  Niger,  from  Zaria  north-westwards  to  Kaura  Namoda 
in  Sokoto  Province,  and  from  Zaria  south-eastwards  by  light  railway 
(2  feet  6  inches  gauge)  to  Jos.  The  Eastern  District  extends  from  Kaduna 
Junction  to  Port  Harcourt,  a  distance  of  569  miles,  and  includes  a  branch 
line  from  Kafanchan  to  Jos.  There  are  191  stations  and  twenty-five  halts 
now  open  to  traffic. 

205.  The  reconditioning  of  the  Minna-Baro  Branch  is  nearly  complete 
and  the  line  has  been  opened  to  day  services  of  passenger  and  goods  trains. 
The  work  of  relaying  the  track  between  Port  Harcourt  and  Enugu  has  been 
begun,  starting  with  the  worst  curves  ;  this  has  been  necessitated  by  the  bad 
condition  of  the  existing  steel  sleepers,  which  are  being  replaced  with  the  new 
clip  type  sleepers. 

206.  The  Akerri  bridge  has  been  lengthened  by  two  spans  and  the 
river  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the  bridge  has  been  protected  against  erosion. 
Work  has  continued  on  the  programme  for  strengthening  or  renewing 
over-stressed  bridge  spans,  of  which  eighty-seven  have  been  treated,  including 
the  Zungeru  bridge  where  two  spans  of  120  feet  and  one  of  100  feet  have  been 
replaced. 

207.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  Railway  for  the  Financial  Year  ended 
31st  March,  1938,  were  £2,834,967 — £168,009  more  than  the  previous 
year’s  earnings.  The  working  expenditure  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
£1,326,955,  with  net  receipts  of  £1,508,012.  This  sum  was  sufficient  to 
cover  full  interest  charges  of  £763,666,  a  contribution  to  the  Renewals  Fund 
of  £427,547  and  an  appropriation  to  the  Reserve  Fund  of  £233,897.  The 
ratio  of  working  expenditure  to  gross  receipts  in  1937-38  was  46.81  per  cent 
as  against  43.48  per  cent  in  1936-37.  For  the  calendar  year  1938  revenue 
amounted  to  £2,337,424,  and  expenditure  to  £2,344,288  exclusive  of  a 
contribution  of  £429,387  to  the  Renewals  Fund. 

208.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  7,356,766—1,068,950 
less  than  the  number  carried  in  1937.  This  decrease  was  in  part  due  to  a 
reduction  of  suburban  services  effected  in  order  to  open  more  paths  for 
freight  trains.  The  receipts,  however,  increased  by  £13,582;  this  curious 
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reversal  of  the  normal  trend  may  be  traced  to  an  increase  in  long  distance 
travel  which  offset  a  greater  reduction  in  the  number  of  short  journeys 
undertaken.  Goods  traffic,  including  material  and  livestock,  amounted  to 
881,976  tons — 9,872  tons  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1937.  The 
Lagos  Town  Office  and  Depot  enjoyed  considerable  popularity,  and  the 
revenue  for  1938  was  £21,582. 

209.  Numerous  concessions  and  variations  of  traffic  rates  were  effected, 
the  more  important  being  as  follows  : — 

( a )  Regulations  for  Tourist  Concession  Tickets  were  revised  : 

(/;)  Basis  of  First  Class  fares  was  reduced  from  4d.  to  3d.  a  mile  : 

(c)  The  prices  of  coal  and  the  regulations  governing  its  sale  were 
revised  : 

(. d )  Through  rates  for  certain  fruits,  import  and  export  traffic,  were 
introduced  in  connection  with  the  Nigerian  Railway  Road 
Transport  Services. 

210.  The  Workshops  were  fully  employed  during  the  year  and  both 
overtime  and  shift  working  was  necessary.  The  general  improvement  in 
goods  traffic  was  maintained  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  heavy  repair  programme.  The  output  from  the 
Workshops  Section  of  the  Mechanical  Department  during  the  year  was  as 
follows  : — 

169  Locomotives. 

148  Passenger  Vehicles. 

1,239  Goods  Vehicles. 

A  further  five  new  Garratt  4-6-2 — 2-6-4  Locomotives  were  placed  in  service 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year. 

211.  Special  attention  was  given  to  wagon  repairs  in  order  to  provide 
against  a  peak  in  goods  traffic  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in 
consequence  fewer  new  vehicles  were  built.  Four  inspection  coach  bodies 
were  constructed  with  local  timber  by  African  labour,  and  the  standard  of 
workmanship  proved  encouragingly  high. 

212.  In  the  Running  Section  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Department  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the  training  of  African 
Drivers,  but  the  frequency  of  locomotive  failures  and  train  delays  through 
lack  of  technical  knowledge  and  initiative  indicates  the  necessity  of  stricter 
and  more  intensive  instruction  if  adequate  performance  is  to  be  achieved. 
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Nevertheless  the  Garratt  engines  (501  Class)  manned  by  African  Drivers 
are  now  giving  satisfactory  service  on  the  Jebba-Minna  section,  on  which 
all  trains  other  than  the  Limited  and  the  Mail  are  worked  by  them. 

213.  The  training  of  apprentices  for  the  Locomotive  as  well  as  for  the 
Carriage  and  Wagon  fitting  staff  has  continued  ;  all  newly  engaged  apprentices 
must  have  attained  a  standard  of  education  equivalent  to  Lower  Middle 
Class  II  as  a  minimum,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  general  improvement  of  work 
will  result  from  insistence  on  this  initial  qualification. 

Roads  and  Bridges. 

214.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  mileage  of  roads  in  Nigeria. 


All-season 

Dry-season 

Total 

Public  Works  Department 

3,829 

•  • 

3,829 

Townships 

187 

•  • 

187 

Native  Administrations,  N.P. 

3,883 

7,024 

10,907 

c;  P 

))  O.I  • 

4,798 

396 

5,194 

Total  . . 

12,697 

7,420 

20,117 

215.  Of  the  roads  maintained  by  the  Public  Works  Department 
1,141  miles  are  earth-surfaced,  2,400  miles  gravelled  and  only  288  miles  have 
a  bituminous  surface.  Heavy  increases  in  traffic  of  recent  years  have  made 
plain  the  desirability  of  extending  this  last  category,  particularly  in  the 
south-western  provinces  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cameroons  Province, 
and  an  important  programme  of  resurfacing  inaugurated  in  1936  is  still  under 
execution  ;  by  the  end  of  1938  about  180  miles  had  been  treated  accordingly. 
General  maintenance  costs  have  been  reduced  as  a  result  of  further  improve¬ 
ments  in  soil  grading  and  drainage. 

216.  Major  works  undertaken  or  continued  in  1938  include  the 
construction  of  the  Mamfe-Bamenda  road  and  bridges  (Cameroons 
Province),  the  re-alignment  of  the  Abeokuta-Ijebu  Ode  road  and  the 
building  of  five  large  bridges  at  various  places  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
Provinces. 

217.  “  All  -season  ”  roads  in  the  Northern  Provinces  have  permanent 
bridges  and,  except  a  few  short  sections  of  bitumen,  a  gravelled  surface  ; 

dry-season  ”  roads  are  cross-country  tracks  with  earth  surface  and 
temporary  drifts  or  causeways  at  river  and  stream  crossings,  and  are 
motorable  only  for  six  months  of  the  year  at  best.  On  the  all-season  roads 
maintained  by  the  Native  Administrations  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
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vehicle  weights  are  limited  by  local  restrictions  ;  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
most  of  the  Native  Administration  routes  are  earth  roads  of  secondary 
importance. 

218.  The  main  framework  of  the  approved  “  Skeleton  Trunk 
Road  System  ”  for  Nigeria  consists  of  four  roads  from  east  to  west  and  two 
from  north  to  south.  The  total  length  of  the  system  is  4,090  miles,  of  which 
1,958  miles  were  formerly  maintained  by  Native  Administrations  ; 
Government  has  lately  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  the  whole. 

219.  Trunk  Roads  (Class  B)  are  maintained  by  the  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  with  financial  assistance  from  Government  ;  they  are  intended 
ultimately  to  be  open  to  traffic  at  all  seasons,  but  for  the  present  the  various 
sections  are  maintained  at  standards  conforming  primarily  with  local 
conditions.  1,960  miles  of  roads  have  been  added  to  this  schedule  in  1938. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

220.  Postal  Services. — Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
extension  of  the  Postal  Service  to  meet  growing  public  demands,  and  some 
fifty-four  additional  offices  have  been  opened. 

221.  Mails. — -The  regular  fortnightly  service  of  Messrs.  Elder 
Dempster  Lines,  Limited,  was  supplemented  during  the  year  by  extra 
sailings  and,  in  addition,  mails  were  also  conveyed  to  and  from  Europe  as 
opportunity  offered  by  steamers  of  Messrs.  John  Holt  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the 
Holland  West  Africa  Line,  the  Woermann  Line  and  the  banana  carrying 
vessels  of  the  Laeisz  Line.  The  internal  mails  are  carried  by  railway,  motor 
transport  and  launch  services.  The  outlying  Post  Offices  are  served  by 
carrier  and  canoe  transport.  A  weekly  air  mail  service  in  both  directions 
between  Nigeria  and  England  is  operated  by  Imperial  Airways,  Limited. 

222.  Telegraphs. — The  principal  telegraph  transmitting  offices  are  at 
Lagos,  Enugu  and  Kaduna,  and  each  of  the  three  is  directly  connected  with 
the  other  two  in  order  to  provide  alternative  channels  should  one  of  the  main 
lines  be  interrupted.  During  December,  however,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  work  a  direct  wireless  channel  between  Lagos  and  Kano  to  cope  with  a 
temporary  peak  when  heavy  Christmas  and  New  Year  traffic  coincided  with 
the  reconstruction  of  some  of  the  lines.  The  rebuilding  of  main  lines 
continued  and  over  200  route  miles  were  covered  during  the  year.  There 
are  108  Post  Offices  open  for  telegraph  business,  and  with  the  growing  needs 
of  the  service  the  quadruplex  system  on  occasion  proved  barely  adequate  to 
deal  with  the  traffic  offering.  Improved  methods,  involving  carrier  current 
systems,  are  being  introduced,  and  together  with  reconstructed  routes  and 
teleprinters  should  greatly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  service  to  meet  future 
demands  upon  it. 
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223.  Wireless,— The  wireless  stations  at  Lagos,  Badagri,  Buea, 
Bamenda  and  Mamfe  continued  in  operation  for  internal  services  and  a 
sixth  station  was  opened  at  Okitipupa,  situated  on  one  of  the  lagoons  of  the 
Ondo  Province.  New  plant  was  designed  and  made  for  Buea,  Bamenda  and 
Mamfe,  in  order  to  preclude  further  breakdowns  such  as  occurred  at  Mamfe 
in  1937,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  put  into  service  by  the  end  of  the  year  under 
report.  Wireless  transmitting  and  receiving  installations  are  also  maintained 
at  Lagos,  Oshogbo,  Kaduna,  Kano  and  Maiduguri  for  communication  with 
aircraft  on  the  Imperial  Airways  route  from  Khartoum  to  the  Gold  Coast. 
All  these,  except  that  at  Maiduguri,  have  been  fitted  with  new  apparatus, 
and  direction  finders  have  been  added  at  Lagos  and  Kano. 

224.  Broadcasting. — The  number  of  privately  owned  receiving  sets 
continues  to  increase,  and  that  of  subscribers  to  the  radio-distribution 
service  in  Lagos  rose  to  829.  The  total  number  of  licences  issued  in  1938  was 
2,081. 

225.  Telephones. — The  number  of  subscribers  and  the  volume  of  traffic 
have  increased  since  the  rates  were  reduced  on  the  1st  July,  1937.  The 
telephone  system  is  being  extended  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the 
scheme  which  has  been  adopted  provides  for  eventual  connection  between 
Lagos,  Kano,  Enugu,  Port  Harcourt  and  Calabar.  There  are  thirty-six 
Telephone  Exchanges  in  operation  and  another  three  are  to  be  added  early 
in  1939.  Trunk  calls  are  available  within  four  separate  zones,  which 
have  still  to  be  connected  one  with  another  by  telephonic  trunks. 

226.  Departmental  Training  Schools. — Two  schools  are  maintained — 
the  Telegraph  School  and  the  Technical  School :  the  former  provides  for  the 
instruction  of  Postal  Clerks  and  Telegraphists  in  all  branches  of  manipulative 
and  counter  work,  while  in  the  latter  African  Sub -inspectors  receive  their 
training  and  refresher  courses  in  technical  subjects  are  held  from  time  to 
time. 


Aviation. 

227.  The  weekly  mail  and  passenger  service  between  the  Gold  Coast, 
Nigeria  and  Khartoum,  where  it  connects  with  the  main  air  route  from 
England  to  the  Cape,  has  continued  throughout  1938,  with  an  increasing 
volume  of  passenger  traffic.  510  passenger  bookings  were  recorded  of 
which  400  were  for  external  journeys. 

228.  The  construction  of  Provincial  landing  grounds  was  begun  at 
Enugu,  Benin  and  Jos,  and  the  approved  programme  provides  for  others  at 
Calabar,  Sokoto  and  Yola,  to  be  put  in  hand  in  the  near  future.  * 
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CHAPTER  XI  i. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

229.  The  Native  Administrations  are  encouraged  to  assume  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  development  and  upkeep  of  local  works  within  their  areas  : 
some  of  them  have  also  undertaken  on  behalf  of  Government  the  maintenance 
of  works  and  services  chargeable  to  central  funds,  under  the  supervision  of 
Engineers  and  Inspectors  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

230.  Contractors  are  increasingly  employed  by  Government,  and  work 
to  the  value  of  £60, 000  on  new  buildings  was  thus  executed  during  the  year. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  buildings  was  also 
carried  out  by  petty  contract. 

231.  The  Public  Works  Department  maintains  a  large  sawmill  at 
Ijora,  near  Lagos,  for  the  conversion  of  locally  produced  logs  ;  this  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  timber  trade,  both  local  and 
export. 

232.  Waterworks.-— Existing  water  supplies  have  been  maintained 
at  twenty-one  stations.  Improvements  have  been  begun  at  Calabar,  Enugu, 
Onitsha  and  Port  Harcourt,  and  those  undertaken  at  Aba  have  been 
completed.  The  construction  of  new  waterworks  has  been  started  at 
Ibadan,  Jos,  Shika  and  Zaria,  and  continued  at  Ogbomosho.  Seven  new 
schemes  are  under  investigation. 

233.  Electricity  Undertakings. — Government  owned  undertakings  are 
maintained  at  Enugu,  Jos,  Kaduna,  Lagos,  Port  Harcourt,  Yola  and  Zaria, 
and  the  Public  Works  Department  also  manages  three  others  on  behalf  of 
local  Native  Administrations  at  Abeokuta,  Kano  and  Katsina.  Supply 
wrorks  are  in  progress  at  Calabar,  Ibadan  and  Warri,  and  proposals  for  other 
townships  are  under  consideration. 

234.  The  output  of  the  existing  stations  in  1938  amounted  to 
1 8,125,1 12  units.  There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
domestic  appliances,  and  heaters  have  lately  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
available  on  hire. 

235.  The  Public  Works  Department  maintains  a  school  at  Lagos  for 
the  instruction  of  technical  probationers,  who  are  also  given  practical 
experience  under  the  Divisional  Officers  during  the  period  of  training.  An 
Engineer  officer  is  attached  to  the  Yaba  Higher  College  for  the  tuition  of 
special  students  destined  for  the  technical  services.  The  technical 
probationers  have  been  employed  largely  on  road  surveys  and  investigations 
of  engineering  projects. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLICE. 

236.  The  Courts  established  in  Nigeria  are  as  follows  : — 

The  West  African  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  Supreme  Court. 

The  High  Court  of  the  Protectorate. 

The  Magistrates’  Courts. 

The  Native  Courts. 

237.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal 
and  the  proceedings  therein  are  regulated  by  the  West  African  Court  of 
Appeal  Ordinance,  1933,  and  by  Rules  of  Court  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal  Orders-in-Council,  1928-35, 
consolidated. 

238.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
proceedings  therein  are  regulated  by  the  Supreme  Court  Ordinance. 
Its  territorial  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  Colony  for  all  but  certain  classes  of 
proceedings  in  respect  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Protectorate  also. 
The  personnel  of  the  Court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  Judges.  In 
addition  the  Governor  appoints  Commissioners  who  exercise  limited 
jurisdiction  within  the  Colony.  Criminal  causes  in  the  Supreme  Court 
are  generally  tried  on  information,  but  trials  before  Commissioners  are 
conducted  summarily. 

239.  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  criminal  cases 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  during  the  twelve  months  from  1st 


November,  1937  to  31st  October,  1938  : — 

Offences  against  the  person  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  674 

Offences  against  property  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,130 

Offences  against  Currency  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  56 

Offences  against  Public  Order,  Law  and  Morality.  .  4,590 

Miscellaneous  offences  . .  .  .  . .  . .  4,507 


Total .  10,957 


240.  In  the  Protectorate  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  High  Court 
and  the  Magistrates’  Courts  is  regulated  by  the  Protectorate  Courts 
Ordinance,  1933,  as  amended  from  time  to  time.  The  personnel  of  the 
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Courts  consists  of  a  Chief  Judge,  Judges,  Assistant  Judges  and  Magistrates. 

I  he  Chief  Justice  and  Puisne  Judges  are  ex-officio  Chief  Judge  and  Judges, 
respectively,  of  the  Protectorate  Courts.  Probate,  Admiralty  and  Divorce 
suits,  and  cases  arising  under  certain  Ordinances  are  reserved  for  the 
Supreme  Court.  Subject  to  this  reservation  the  Judges  and  Assistant 
Judges  enjoy  full  powers,  whilst  minor  powers  are  vested  in  the  Magistrates. 
'The  High  Court  and  the  Magistrates’  Courts  ire,  like  the  Supreme  Court, 
open  to  legal  practitioners. 

241.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  criminal  cases  heard  in  the  Courts 
of  the  Protectorate  during  the  twelve  months  from  1st  November,  1937  to 
31st  October,  1938  : — 


Description 

Northern 

Provinces 

Southern 

Provinces 

Total 

Offences  against  the  person 

405 

2,413 

2,818 

„  ,,  property  . 

1,016 

2,919 

3,935 

,,  ,,  Currency 

47 

359 

406 

,,  ,,  Public  Order,  Law  and  Morality 

837 

3,826 

4,663 

Miscellaneous  offences 

1,974 

7,592 

9,566 

Total 

4,279 

17,109 

21,388 

242.  The  Native  Courts  Ordinance,  1933,  provides  for  the  constitution 
of  Native  Courts.  Each  Resident  may  by  warrant,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Governor,  establish  Native  Courts  at  convenient  places  within  his 
Province  and  the  jurisdiction  of  each  Court  is  defined  by  the  warrant 
establishing  it.  The  law  administered  by  Native  Courts  is  the  local  native 
law  and  custom  but  they  are  further  authorised  to  administer  certain 
Ordinances.  All  Native  Tribunals  are  subject  to  control  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  staff  and,  except  in  a  few  cases  which  come  solely  within  the  purview 
of  Native  tribunals,  there  are  avenues  of  appeal  from  the  lowest  Native 
Court  either  to  a  Final  Native  Court  of  Appeal,  to  the  Governor  or  to  the 
High  Court  of  the  Protectorate  and  in  the  last  case,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  the  West  African  Court  of  Appeal. 

243.  The  whole  of  the  Protectorate  is  covered  by  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Native  Courts.  The  powers  of  these  Courts  vary  according  to  the 
development  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  situated  and  the  intellectual 
capacitv  of  their  members.  There  are  thus  four  grades  of  Court  whose 
powers  vary  from  that  of  three  months  imprisonment  to  full  powers  including 
the  death  sentence,  which  is,  however,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Governor.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  civil  and  criminal 
cases  tried  in  the  Native  Courts  in  the  year  1938. 
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Province 

Population 

Native 

Courts 

.1 

1 

Criminal 

Cases 

I 

Civil  Cases 
including 
Adultery 

Adamawa 

I 

682,066 

55 

5,137 

8,863 

Bauchi 

1,029,771 

48 

4,646 

22,362 

Benue 

1,018,087 

112 

5,869 

13,453 

Bornu 

1,054,462 

38 

3,614 

7,056 

Ilorin  .  . 

473,345 

32 

1,312 

5,400 

Kabba 

512,213 

40 

4,175 

7,762 

Kano 

2,638,139 

37 

12,372 

32,509 

Katsina 

1,076,016 

22 

4,465 

18,767 

Niger  .  . 

471,732 

56 

3,780 

4,843 

Plateau 

553,970 

81 

3,987 

9.217 

Sokoto 

1,979,274 

61 

7,229 

18,337 

Zaria  .  . 

447,939 

36 

1,656 

11,544 

Total,  Northern 

Provinces  .  . 

11,937,014 

618 

58,242 

160,113 

Abeokuta 

536,060  I 

• 

42 

2,384 

5,247 

Benin  .  . 

483,277 

188 

7,881 

15,424 

Calabar 

908,858 

105 

12,273 

40,657 

Cameroons 

445,753 

91 

3,538 

10,388 

Ijebu  .  . 

306,837 

24 

2,217 

2,289 

Ogoja  .  . 

687,657 

182 

6,038 

8,662 

Ondo 

476,968 

103 

9,977 

7,134 

Onitsha 

1,096,323 

74 

7,643 

9,584 

Owerri 

1,613,973 

145 

12,893 

28,586 

Oyo  .  . 

1,342,259 

81 

3,104 

15,730 

Warri  .  . 

423,524 

255 

4,707 

8,289 

Total,  Southern 
Provinces  .  . 

8,321,489 

1,290 

72,655 

151,990 

Payment  of  Fines. 

244.  Ample  time  is  always  allowed  for  payment  of  fines.  There  is 
no  provision  for  probation  in  the  Native  Courts  except  for  juvenile  offenders. 
The  proportion  of  imprisonment  to  fines  is  shown  in  the  following  table  for 
the  year  1938, 
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Sentences 

Sentences 
of  fine  or 

Total 

Sentences 

of  impri- 

imprison- 

pros  ecu- 

of  fines  * 

sonment  f 

rnent  in 

tions 

default £ 

Supreme  Court. 

Colony 

4,727 

617 

741 

10,957 

Protectorate  Courts. 

Northern  Provinces.  . 

2,283 

1,186 

672 

4,279 

Southern  ,, 

9,336 

5,665 

332 

17,109 

Total 

11,619 

6,851 

1,004 

21,388 

Native  Courts. 

Northern  Provinces 

40,392 

13,519 

64,440 

Southern  ,, 

42,477 

15,308 

7,254 

149,235 

Total 

82,869 

28,827 

7,254 

213,675 

*  For  Supreme  Court.  Total  of  fines  actually  paid, 
f  ,,  ,,  Includes  imprisonment  instead  of  fine. 

„  Where  person  was  imprisoned  in  default  but  eventually 

paid  the  fine  less  value  of  imprisonment  Figures  not 
available  for  other  courts. 

Police. 

245.  The  Nigeria  Police  Force  is  administered  by  a  Commissioner, 
assisted  by  a  Deputy  Commissioner  and  an  Assistant  Commissioner,  with 
headquarters  at  Lagos.  The  Criminal  Investigation  Branch,  the  Central 
Motor  Registry  and  the  Immigration  and  Passport  section  form  part  of  the 
headquarters  establishment  but  are  separately  housed.  The  Criminal 
Investigation  Branch  and  the  Immigration  and  Passport  section  are  each 
controlled  by  a  Superintendent  of  Police,  and  the  Central  Motor  Registry  by 
a  British  Inspector ;  these  officers  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Commissioner. 

246.  The  Force  is  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  law,  order  and 
public  security  throughout  Nigeria  but  its  main  activities  are  confined  to  the 
Colony,  the  Southern  Provinces  (excluding  Oyo,  Abeokuta  and  Ijebu 
Provinces)  and  the  townships  of  the  Northern  Provinces.  Outside  these 
areas,  the  various  Native  Administration  Forces  undertake  the  suppression 
and  detection  of  crime,  the  assistance  of  the  Nigeria  Police  being  sought 
when  occasion  arises. 

247.  The  total  number  of  offences  recorded  as  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  Nigeria  Police  or  the  Native  Administration  forces  in  1938  was  17,064, 
as  against  17,991  in  1937.  Offences  against  the  person  and  against  property 
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were  fewer  by  481  and  213  respectively,  while  the  total  of  other  offences 
showed  a  decrease  of  233  as  compared  with  the  previous  year’s  figures. 
These  decreases  principally  affected  the  Southern  Provinces.  In  the 
Northern  Provinces  there  was  an  increase  in  coining  and  kindred  offences, 
and  there  were  fourteen  more  cases  of  child-stealing,  which  had  diminished 
considerably  from  1936  to  1937.  The  incidence  of  crime  may  be  regarded 
as  normal  during  the  period  under  report,  and  the  general  position  as 
satisfactory. 

Prisons. 

248.  There  are  two  types  of  prisons  in  Nigeria-— Native  Administration 
prisons  and  Government  prisons.  The  former  accommodate  prisoners 
sentenced  in  the  Native  Courts  and  are  controlled  by  the  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  concerned,  under  the  supervision  of  Administrative  Officers  and 
subject  to  constant  inspection  by  them  and  by  Medical  Officers.  The 
utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  prisoners  live  and 
work  ;  the  mark  system  has  been  introduced  in  the  larger  institutions,  and 
privileges  are  awarded  for  good  conduct. 

249.  There  is  at  least  one  Native  Administration  prison  at  each  Native 
Administration  centre  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  in  the  Southern 
Provinces  such  prisons  are  maintained  at  Abeokuta,  Ibadan,  Ife,  Ijebu  Ode, 
Ilesha,  Oshogbo  and  Oyo.  The  daily  average  number  of  persons  detained 
in  all  Native  Administration  prisons  in  1938  was  4,539  (Northern  Provinces 
4,264,  Southern  Provinces  275).  The  death  rate  per  thousand  of  daily 
average  was  17.12  in  the  Northern  Provinces  and  22.72  in  the  Southern 
Provinces. 

250.  The  Government  prisons  accommodate  prisoners  sentenced  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Courts  of  the  Protectorate,  and  also  most  of 
those  sentenced  by  Native  Courts  in  the  Southern  Provinces.  They  comprise 
two  grades  : — 

(a)  Convict  Prisons,  for  all  classes  of  prisoners,  including  those 
with  sentences  of  two  years  and  over. 

(b)  Provincial  and  Divisional  Prisons,  for  all  classes  of  prisoners 

except  those  with  sentences  of  two  years  and  over. 

251.  The  Government  prisons  were  formerly  organised  under  two 
departments,  one  for  the  Northern  Provinces,  and  one  for  the  Southern 
Provinces  and  Colony.  The  Northern  Provinces  department  was  controlled 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Nigeria  Police,  acting  as  a  Director  of  Prisons, 
and  had  its  own  complement  of  European  Superintendents  and  Assistant 
Superintendents,  African  Warders  and  Clerical  Staff ;  the  Southern 
Provinces  and  Colony  department  was  controlled  by  a  Director  of  Prisons. 
On  the  1st  April,  1938,  the  two  were  amalgamated  and  now  form  a  Central 
Department  under  a  single  Director  of  Prisons. 
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252.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1938  forty-seven  prisons  were  being 
maintained  by  Government  in  the  Southern  Provinces  and  Colony  and  five 
in  the  Northern  Provinces.  These  comprised  seven  convict  prisons, 
eleven  provincial  prisons  and  thirty-four  divisional  prisons  :  all  the  convict 
prisons  are  of  permanent  construction,  as  are  seven  of  the  Provincial  and 
two  of  the  divisional  prisons  ;  the  others,  situated  in  various  provincial  and 
Divisional  headquarters,  are  of  semi-permanent  or  temporary  construction. 
The  convict  prisons  are  in  the  charge  of  Superintendents  or  Assistant 
Superintendents  of  the  Prisons  Department  ;  of  the  remainder,  two,  which 
will  probably  be  closed  in  1939,  are  in  the  charge  of  Police  Officers,  and 
Administrative  Officers  are  responsible  for  all  the  rest. 

253.  The  total  population  of  the  Government  prisons  carried  on  the 
registers  for  the  year  1938  was  36,398,  and  was  composed  as  follows  : — 

Under  warrants  of  the  Supreme  Court  .  .  2,418 

,,  ,,  ,,  Provincial  Courts  .  .  343 

,,  ,,  ,,  Protectorate  Courts  .  .  17,727 

,,  ,,  ,,  Native  Courts  .  .  15,910 


Total .  .  .  .  36,398 


'The  daily  average  number  of  persons  detained  in  all  Government  prisons  in 
1938  was  6885.84. 


254.  The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  is  good  ;  the  diet  is  ample, 
and  except  those  suffering  from  some  disease  on  admission  few  prisoners  fail 
to  put  on  weight  while  they  are  serving  their  sentences. 


255.  So  tar  as  available  staff  and  accommodation  permit,  the  inmates 
of  each  Government  prison  are  kept  in  segregated  classes,  in  order  to  avoid 
contact  between  habitual  criminals,  first  offenders  and  adolescents.  Under 
the  mark  system  now  in  force  a  prisoner  serving  a  sentence  of  two  years  or 
more  may  by  good  work  and  conduct  earn  a  maximum  remission  of  one 
quarter  of  his  sentence  ;  the  extension  of  the  system  to  apply  to  those  serving 
sentences  of  more  than  one  month  is  under  consideration. 


256.  Instruction  in  the  following  trades  is  given  to  convicts,  and  a 
high  standard  of  workmanship  has  been  maintained  by  them  during  the 


year : — 

Tinsmithing 

Blacksmithing 

Carpentry 

Tailoring 


Boot  and  shoe  repairing 
Furniture  making 
Brick  making 
Bricklaying 


Printing 
Weaving 
Mat  making 
Basket  making. 
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Prisoner  artisans  have  been  fully  occupied  with  work  on  the  many  new 
buildings  of  permanent  construction  which  have  been  completed  during  the 
year. 


257.  Legislation  for  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders  was  revised  and 
enlarged  by  the  passing  of  the  Native  Children  (Custody  and  Reformation) 
(Amendment)  Ordinance  of  1932,  so  that  effect  might  be  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Colonial  Office  Conference  of  1930.  There  are  at 
present  three  Reformatories  to  which  boys  convicted  of  criminal  offences 
may  be  committed  by  mandate— the  Government  Industrial  School  at 
Enugu,  the  Salvation  Army’s  Industrial  Home  (subsidised  by  Government) 
at  Yaba,  and  the  Kano  Native  Administration’s  Juvenile  Reformatory  near 
Kano  City  ;  the  last  receives  boys  convicted  by  Native  Courts  in  the 
Northern  Provinces  who  have  been  persistent  offenders  and  lack  guardians 
capable  of  assuming  responsibility  for  them  on  probation.  Treatment  at 
these  institutions  is  in  accordance  with  modern  principles  and  is  adjusted  to 
the  mental  or  physical  capacity  of  the  individual. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LEGISLATION. 

258.  The  following  are  the  more  important  enactments  of  1938  : — 

259.  The  Administrator-General’s  Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  14  of  1938) 
which  applies  to  any  estate  in  respect  of  which  a  grant  of  probate  or  letters  of 
administration  may  be  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  gives  the 
Administrator- General  power  to  wind  up  such  estates. 

260.  The  Public  Trustee  Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  15  of  1938)  which 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  public  trustee  and  empowers  the  latter  to 
accept  and  give  effect  to  the  purposes  of  any  trust. 

261.  The  Lighting  Control  Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  17  of  1938)  which 
provides  for  the  making  of  regulations  by  the  Governor  in  Council  for  the 
total  or  partial  cessation  of  lighting  in  Nigeria  on  the  occasion  of  any 
emergency. 

262  The  Lagos  (Roads,  Drains  and  Markets  Improvement)  Loan 
Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  19  of  1938)  which  provides  for  the  raising  of  a  loan 
of  £42,500  for  the  purpose  of  improvements  in  existing,  and  the  construction 
of  new,  roads,  drains  and  markets  in  the  Township  of  Lagos. 
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263.  The  Wild  Animals  Preservation  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938, 
(No.  28  of  1938)  which  provides  for  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  prohibiting  the  carrying  of  any  specified  kinds  of  arms,  lamps  or 
other  articles  by  persons  hunting. 

264.  The  Local  Forces  Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  32  of  1938)  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  local  defence  force  and  the  training  of 
Europeans  as  officers  and  of  Africans  as  officers  and  soldiers.  The  Ordinance 
repeals  the  European  Reserve  Force  Ordinance. 

265.  The  Nigeria  Naval  Defence  Force  (Supplemental)  Ordinance, 
1938,  (No.  36  of  1938),  which  provides  for  the  establishment  and  training 
of  a  Naval  Defence  Force  and  the  maintaining  and  using,  either  in  conjunction 
with  any  other  Colony  or  not,  of  vessels  of  war. 

266.  The  Trade  Unions  Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  44  of  1938)  which 
provides  for  the  formation  and  registration  of  Trade  Unions. 

267.  The  Moneylenders  Ordinance,  1938,  (No.  45  of  1938)  which 
repeals  the  existing  Moneylenders  Ordinance  and  provides  more  com¬ 
prehensively  for  the  regulation  of  the  business  of  money-lending. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BANKING,  CURRENCY,  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

268.  Hanking. — -The  Rank  of  British  West  Africa,  Limited,  and 
Barclay’s  Bank  (Dominion,  Colonial  and  Overseas)  have  respectively 
seventeen  and  nine  branches  established  at  stations  throughout  Nigeria,  and 
the  latter  Bank  has  a  branch  in  the  Cameroons  under  British  Mandate. 


269.  The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
expand,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

1936  1937 


Bank  has  continued  to 
Increase 

1938  1938-1937 


Branches 

77 

86 

95 

9 

Depositors 

Individual  transactions 

29,291 

35,043 

39,830 

4,787 

— deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals  ,  .  .  , 

85,065 

100,707 

109,915 

9,208 
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£ 

L 

L 

L 

Deposits  paid  in  .  . 

86,617 

118,001 

120,393 

2,392 

,,  withdrawn 

61,429 

83,866 

98,032 

14,166 

On  deposit,  31st  Dec. 

115,443 

149,578 

171,939 

22,361 

270.  Currency. — The  following  coins  and  notes  are  current  in 
Nigeria  : — 

(a)  British  gold,  silver  and  bronze  coins. 

(b)  West  African  Currency  Board  silver  and  “  alloy  ”  coins  of  the 
following  denominations  : — 

2s.,  Is.,  6d.  and  3d. 

( c )  West  African  Currency  Board  nickel  bronze  coins  of  the 
following  denominations  : — 

Id.,  Jd.  and  one-tenth  of  a  penny. 

( d )  West  African  Currency  Board  notes  in  denominations  of  £1 
and  10s.  There  are  also  small  numbers  of  £ 5 ,  2s.  and  Is.  notes 
remaining  in  circulation  which  are  in  process  of  withdrawal. 

West  African  Silver  coin  to  the  value  of  -£50,555  was  withdrawn  from 
circulation  during  the  year  1937-38  and  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  to 
be  melted  down. 

271.  In  order  to  combat  the  making  of  counterfeit  coin  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  introduce  a  new  type  of  alloy  coin  with  a  specially  designed 
edge,  for  denominations  of  2s.,  Is.  and  6d.  A  new  threepenny  piece  made 
of  nickel  bronze  is  in  course  of  manufacture  and  the  supply  of  alloy  coins  of 
this  denomination  will  be  discontinued.  Distribution  of  the  new  coinage 
begins  in  January,  1939. 

272.  Owing  to  Inter-Colonial  movements  in  coin  and  currency  notes 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amounts  which  are  in  circulation  in  Nigeria, 
but  for  the  British  West  African  Dependencies  collectively  the  following 
totals  are  recorded  : — 


30  th  June , 

30 th  June , 

30 th  June, 

1936 

1937 

1938 

£ 

£ 

£ 

We.st  African  Silver  Coin 

1,290,300 

1,257,241 

1,208,067 

,,  ,,  Alloy  Coin .  . 

9,541,138 

14,748,387 

11,710,310 

,,  ,,  Nickel  Bronze  Coin 

732,474 

888,574 

949,096 

,,  ,.  Currency  Notes  .  . 

976,247 

2,374,909 

2,500,324 

NIGERIA,  19:38. 
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XVI. 


PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 


273.  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the 
past  five  years  are  as  follows  : — 


Year 

True  Revenue 

True  Expenditure 

Expenditure  on  Loan 
Works 

1933-34  .  . 

£ 

6,750,407 

£ 

6,898,816 

£ 

102,251 

1934-35  .. 

7,000,625 

6,876,526 

384,182 

1935-36  .. 

7,929,712 

7,690,971 

73,294 

1936-37  .  . 

6,259,547 

6,061,348 

56,337 

1937-38  .. 

7,342,450 

7,375,570 

76,693 

Expenditure  for  the  years  1933-34  to  1935-36  includes  the  annual  loss  on  the 
Nigerian  Railway. 


274.  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  six  months  April  to  September, 
1938,  excluding  the  Nigerian  Railway  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  amounted 
to  £2,583,654  and  £3,285,516  respectively.  The  expenditure  actually 
charged  to  the  1927  and  1930  Loan  Funds  during  that  period,  is  £  Nil  and 
£46,901  Is.  Id.  respectively.  The  revised  estimates  of  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1938-39  are  £5,698,539  and  £6,631,000 
respectively. 


275.  Debt. — The  Public  Debt  at  30th  September,  1938,  amounted  to 
£24,764,599  and  the  accumulated  Sinking  Funds  to  £3,018,230.  There  is 
also  a  Supplementary  Sinking  Fund  which  amounted  on  30th  September, 
1938,  to  £1,134,536. 

276.  All  Nigerian  Loans  rank  as  “  Trustee  Securities  M  and  are  quoted 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  They  are  listed  in  the  following  table, 
which  also  shows  the  middle  market  prices  quoted  for  them  on  the  30th 
September,  1938  : — 


Amount  Outstanding  Description  of  Stock  Quotation 

£ 


1. 

6,363,226 

Nigeria  6%  Inscribed  Stock,  1949-79 

..  1211 

2. 

5,700,000 

„  4% 

„  1963  .. 

..  1031 

3. 

4,250,000 

»  5% 

„  1947-57 

..  llOJ 

4. 

4,263,373 

5°/ 

>»  J  /O  5) 

„  1950-60 

..  Ill* 

5. 

4,188,000 

3% 

>»  u  /u  >» 

„  1955  .. 

. .  94* 
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277.  The  annual  charges  for  the  service  of  the  Public  Debt  on  account 
of  interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  in  the  year  1937-38  amounted  to  £1,748,194. 
The  Railway  contributed  £643,779  in  respect  of  interest  on  Capital  Works 
Expenditure  financed  from  Loan  Funds. 

278.  Assets. — The  Balance  Sheet  of  Nigeria  is  published  monthly 
in  the  Nigeria  Gazette  and  from  that  of  the  30th  September,  1938,  it  may 
be  seen  that  the  excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities  at  that  date  amounted  to 
£2,084,533,  which  is  £701,862  less  than  the  surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
financial  year  1938-39.  This  difference  represents  the  amount  by  which  the 
expenditure  of  Nigeria  exceeded  the  revenue  (exclusive  of  the  Railway) 
during  the  six  months  April  to  September,  1938. 

279.  Loan  Funds. — The  unexpended  balance  amounted  to  £384,433 
on  the  30th  of  September,  1938. 

280.  The  following  figures  show  the  balances  of  some  of  the  larger 
Appropriated  Funds  at  30th  September,  1938  : — 

£ 


Reserve  Fund 

500,000 

Supplementary  Sinking  Fund 

..  1,134,536 

Stock  Transfer  Stamp  Duty  Fund  .  . 

68,015 

Electricity  Renewals  Fund 

216,125 

Marine  Renewals  Fund 

496,313 

Water  Supplies  Renewals  Fund 

211,177 

281.  Taxation. — All  adult  male  persons  in  the  Colony  are  subject  to  a 
graduated  Income  Tax,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent,  or  a  minimum  tax  of  5s. 
per  annum,  and  throughout  the  Protectorate  male  non-natives  in  receipt  of 
income  exceeding  £30  per  annum  are  subject  to  a  graduated  Income  Tax  at 
a  similar  rate.  Natives  and  Native  Foreigners  in  the  Protectorate  and  the 
Cameroons  under  British  Mandate  pay  taxes  in  accordance  with  the  various 
forms  of  assessment  described  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  chapter. 
Outside  the  Colony  the  taxes,  except  those  due  from  non-natives,  are  collected 
by  the  Native  Administrations,  which  retain  the  share  authorised  in  each  case 
and  pay  the  balance  to  Government. 

282.  The  actual  revenue  received  by  the  Central  Government  from 
direct  taxation  in  the  Financial  Year  1937-38  was  as  follows  : — 


£ 

General  Tax,  Northern  Provinces  .  .  .  .  468,579 

Cattle  Tax,  Northern  Provinces  .  .  . .  89,722 

General  Tax,  Southern  Provinces  .  .  .  .  252,793 

Cattle  Tax,  Southern  Provinces  .  .  .  .  2,226 

Income  Tax,  Colony  .  .  . .  . .  26,728 

Income  Tax,  Protectorate  . .  . ,  . .  14,109 
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283.  Customs  Tariff  ( Summarised ). — The  first  schedule  to  the  Customs 

Tariff  Ordinance  enumerates  articles  under  thirty-two  headings  (exclusive  of 
sub-divisions)  on  which  import  duties  are  imposed.  The  duties  are  6§  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  articles  such  as  blacking  and  polishes,  bicycles,  tricycles, 
brooms  and  brushes  (domestic),  painters’  colours,  sewing  machines,  etc.  ; 
10  per  cent  ad  valore?n  on  hardware,  earthenware  and  glassware,  cutlery, 
furniture,  musical  instruments,  etc.  ;  a  specific  rate  on  alcoholic  liquor  (beer 
and  stout  2s.  the  imperial  gallon,  wines  6s.  to  18s.  the  imperial  gallon,  gin 
24s.  lOd.  to  28s.  9d.,  other  spirits  30s.  lOd.  to  51s.  6d.)  ;  fire-arms  12s.  6d., 
16s.  and  £1  each  and  ammunition  2s.  6d.  and  5s.  per  hundred  rounds; 

cement  4d.  the  100  lb.  ;  salt  2s.  6d.  the  100  lb.  ;  soap  4s.  the  100  lb.  ;  sugar 
2s.  3d.  the  100  lb.  ;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  2s.  2d.  the  lb.  and  manu¬ 
factured  4s.  the  lb.  ;  cigars  8s.  the  hundred  ;  cigarettes  2s.  2d.  the  hundred  ; 
provisions  at  varying  rates  ;  woven  piece  goods  at  various  rates.  All  articles 
not  enumerated  in  the  list  and  not  specifically  exempted  are  charged  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem ,  the  value  being  assessed  at  the  market  value  at  the  port 
of  entry. 

284.  There  is  an  export  duty  on  cocoa  (.£1  3s.  4d.  the  ton),  palm 

kernels  oil  {£ 2  the  ton),  palm  kernels  (10s.  6d.  the  ton),  palm  oil  (11s.  6d. 
the  ton),  tin  (Is.  6d.  the  ton),  fresh  bananas  (1  Jd.  per  count  bunch)  and  dry 
bananas  (2d.  per  10  lb.). 

285.  Excise  and  Stamp  Duties. — The  revenue  derived  from  licences  and 
stamp  duties  in  the  year  1937-38  was  as  follows  : — 


Licences  : —  £ 

Game  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  471 

Liquor  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  7,341 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Drivers  . .  .  .  . .  101,466 

Storage  of  Petroleum  .  .  .  .  .  .  632 

Arms  and  Ammunition  .  .  .  .  .  .  2,138 

Boat  and  Canoe  Licences  .  .  .  .  . .  1,281 

Forestrv  General  .  .  . .  . .  . .  433 

J 

Wireless  Licences  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  990 

Unclassified  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,299 

Stamp  Duties  . .  .  .  . .  . .  12,997 


Total  ..  £  129,048 
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286.  Native  Administrations. — The  finances  of  the  Native  Adminis¬ 
trations  are  administered  through  148  Native  Treasuries  each  of  which  has 
its  own  Estimates  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure.  Their  revenue  is  mainly 
derived  from  a  proportion  of  the  direct  taxes,  the  Native  Administration’s 
share  varying  from  50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  of  the  total  collected  according 
to  its  status,  development  and  commitments.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  amounts  of  Revenue,  Expenditure  and  Reserves  for  the  financial  year 
1937-38. 

Revenue  Expenditure  Reserves 

£  £  £ 

Northern  Provinces  .  .  950,360  1,014,680  1,221,344 

Southern  Provinces  .  .  591,551  568,592  586,664 

Total  ..  I  1,541,911  1,583,272  1,808,008 


Direct  Taxes— Assessment  and  Collection. 

287.  The  aim  of  Government’s  policy  in  regard  to  assessment 
throughout  the  country  is  to  ensure  that  every  man  shall  be  taxed  according 
to  his  income.  So  wide  a  diversity  of  political,  social  and  economic 
development  as  is  found  in  the  Protectorate,  however,  demands  that  the 
machinery  of  assessment  and  collection  should  be  adapted  to  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  each  locality  ;  moreover  the  assessment  must  be  understood  by 
the  people,  and  not  only  be  equitable  but  so  appear  to  them. 

288.  The  methods  in  use  in  the  Protectorate  fall  into  three  main 
categories  : — 

(i)  Assessment  of  the  Village  or  Hamlet  as  a  whole,  the  distribution 
of  the  resultant  “  lump  sum  ”  amongst  the  individual  tax 
payers  being  left  to  the  local  headman  and  elders. 

(/V)  Assessment  of  the  average  income  of  the  adult  male  and 
imposition  of  a  flat  rate  poll  tax  thereon. 

(Hi)  Assessment  of  average  income  within  each  class  of  the 
community  and  the  assignment  of  an  appropriate  flat  rate 
payable  by  individuals  therein. 

The  basis  of  each  of  these  methods  is  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  resources 
of  the  district  in  which  the  assessment  is  to  apply.  In  the  first  case  the 
Administrative  Officer  concerned  ascertains  the  exact  population  in  cate¬ 
gories  of  age,  sex  and  occupation,  computes  the  area  cultivated  and  the 
yield  and  value  of  the  various  crops  and  of  such  livestock  as  is  kept  and  also 
the  earnings  of  the  “  industrials  ”  (those  whose  main  livelihood  is  derived 
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from  a  trade  or  craft  other  than  agriculture).  The  results  are  embodied  in 
an  “  Assessment  Report  ”  which  includes  recommendations  as  to  the  “  lump 
sums  to  be  levied  as  tax  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  groups  respec¬ 
tively,  the  maximum  for  the  former  being  10  per  cent  of  total  income  and  for 
the  latter  considerably  less.  The  incidence  proposed  for  each  class  or  local 
community  is  also  considered — i  e.  the  average  contribution  required  from 
the  individual  tax-payer  to  make  up  the  lump  sum  :  the  report  is  scrutinised 
by  the  Resident  of  the  Province  who  submits  it  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  for  final  approval.  The 
incidences  approved  under  such  an  assessment  form  the  basis  of  subsequent 
years’  lump  sum  demands,  each  of  which  is  the  product  of  the  incidence 
and  the  number  of  taxable  persons  ascertained  at  the  annual  revision  of  the 
census.  Minor  adjustments  of  the  original  incidence  may  be  made  from 
year  to  year  to  meet  variations  of  harvests  and  market  prices,  and  if  at  any 
time  it  is  found  that  circumstances  have  radically  changed  a  fresh  inquiry 
may  be  ordered  for  the  revision  of  the  original  assessment. 

289.  The  lump  sum  and  the  incidence  are  announced  to  the  people 
each  year,  and  before  collection  begins  the  village  authorities — whether 
headman  and  elders  or  chief  in  council — determine  and  record  how  much 
each  individual  is  to  pay.  Their  list  is  scrutinised  and,  if  necessary,  adjusted 
by  the  District  authority  or  the  Administrative  Officer,  and  the  village  or 
hamlet  headmen  then  collect  the  tax  accordingly,  issuing  an  individual 
receipt  to  each  tax-payer. 

290.  This  system  requires  a  high  standard  of  honesty,  intelligent 
co-operation  and  accuracy  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  in  less  developed 
areas,  where  individual  differences  of  wealth  are  relatively  small,  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  people  themselves  to  insist  on  treating  the  incidence  as 
a  Hat  rate  for  poll  tax.  An  intermediate  stage  is  found  where  they  take  a 
rate  somewhat  below  the  incidence  as  a  starting  point ;  when  everyone  has 
paid  at  this  rate  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  lump  sum  assessment  is  made 
up  by  the  more  or  less  voluntary  contributions  of  the  wealthier  or  more 
public-spirited  citizens.  Close  administrative  supervision  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  opposite  tendency  for  rich  and  influential  persons  to  pay 
too  little  and  so  cause  their  poorer  neighbours  to  be  over-assessed. 

291.  The  l>cus  clussicus  of  the  “  lump  sum  ”  method  is  the  Northern 
Emirates,  where  it  has  worked  satisfactorily  since  the  early  years  of  the 
Administration  ;  its  principal  advantages  are  its  flexibility  and  the  financial 
experience  which  it  affords  to  the  village  authorities.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  has  proved  less  suitable  to  local  conditions  :  in  backward  areas 
definite  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  his  liability  is  more  important  to  the 
tax-payer  than  its  nice  adjustment  to  his  income,  and  a  fixed  poll  tax  is 
preferable  by  reason  of  its  simplicity  ;  where  strong  communal  spirit  exists 
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amongst  people  so  assessed  an  approximate  graduation  is  achieved  sponta¬ 
neously  inasmuch  as  the  richer  householders  assist  their  poorer  kinsmen 
and  neighbours,  but  the  individual’s  liability  to  Government  remains 
strictly  defined. 

292.  An  alternative  route  towards  the  achievement  of  a  truly  adjusted 
personal  income  tax  is  found  in  the  third  method  noted  above — assessment  of 
average  income  in  the  various  economic  classes  of  the  community.  This 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  certain  areas  of  both  Northern  and 
Southern  Provinces  ;  in  its  simplest  form  with  only  two  or  three  categories 
and  a  fiat  rate  for  each  it  is  suited  to  regions  in  which  the  people  are 
unsophisticated  but  individualistic  ;  it  is  hardly  more  difficult  for  them  to 
understand  than  the  single  poll  tax  and  lends  itself  equally  well  to  the  use  of 
standardised  counterfoil  demand  notes  and  receipts.  In  the  wealthier  and 
more  highly  developed  areas  it  is  elaborated  in  accordance  with  local  needs  ; 
the  number  of  income  classes  may  be  increased  to  provide  one  or  more  grades 
for  every  main  occupation,  and  a  graduated  scale  of  personal  tax  may  be 
applied  to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  community,  such  as  salaried 
employees,  whose  incomes  are  readily  ascertainable.  In  certain  districts 
the  system  has  been  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  each  individual 
tax-payer’s  income  is  separately  assessed  by  the  central  authority. 

293.  In  general  the  actual  collection  of  tax  from  individuals  is  the 
responsibility  of  village  chiefs  or  other  local  authorities  who  are  paid  fixed 
salaries,  or,  in  some  of  the  less  wealthy  communities,  receive  as  annual 
remuneration  a  sum  proportionate  (up  to  10%)  to  the  tax  collected  by  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

294.  Nigeria  was  represented  at  the  Glasgow  Empire  Exhibition, 
sharing  the  West  African  Pavilion  with  the  Gold  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Nigerian  Government  supplied  the  inlaid  floors  and  panelling  for  the 
Royal  Apartments  used  by  the  King  and  Queen  on  the  opening  day  and 
by  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  on  subsequent  occasions.  Timber, 
hides,  skins  and  native  arts  and  crafts  were  the  special  features  of  the 
Nigerian  exhibit ;  the  leather  and  hardwoods,  including  the  beautiful 
furniture  made  entirely  from  Nigerian  products  and  the  floors  and  panelling 
en  suite,  excited  general  admiration  and  were  favourably  noticed  by  the 
King  when  His  Majesty  inspected  the  Pavilion  after  the  inaugural 
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ceremonies.  At  a  later  date  Queen  Mary  also  visited  the  Nigerian  section 
and  accepted  a  vellum-lined  box  of  Sapele  Mahogany  containing  gloves 
made  from  Nigerian  skins.  Between  the  first  day,  when  some  thirty 
thousand  people  passed  through  the  Pavilion,  and  the  closing  date  five 
months  later  a  truly  enormous  number  of  visitors  was  able  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  special  qualities  and  varied  nature  of  Nigerian  exports. 

295.  Wild  rumours  that  the  transfer  of  Nigeria  to  the  German 
Government  was  in  contemplation  spread  through  part  of  the  country 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  and  caused  some  uneasiness,  which  was  finally 
allayed  in  November  when  the  Governor  denied  categorically  in  Legislative 
Council  that  there  was  any  intention  of  considering  such  a  transfer. 

296.  Nigeria  was  visited  in  April  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  report  on  the  marketing  of  cocoa,  and  in  November 
by  a  Mission  composed  of  Members  of  Parliament  and  economic  experts 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Leverhulme  Trust. 

297.  The  Third  West  African  Agricultural  Conference  was  held  in 
Nigeria  in  June  ;  it  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the  Gold  Coast,  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Gambia,  and  by  Administrative,  Forestry  and  Veterinary 
Officers  in  addition  to  those  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

298.  Visits  were  paid  to  Nigerian  ports  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  the  following  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  : — 

H.M.S.  Amphion  (flying  the  flag  of  Vice-Admiral 
C.  H.  D’Oyly  Lyon,  c.b.) 

H.M.S.  Rochester  H.M.S.  Milford 

,,  Penzance  ,,  Bridgewater. 

,,  Londonderry 

Four  submarines  of  the  French  navy  visited  Nigerian  ports — the  “  Aehille  ” 
and  “  Argo  ”  (Lagos)  and  the  “  Pasteur  ”  and  “  Ajax  ”  (Victoria),  and  also 
the  French  Colonial  despatch  boat  “  D’Entrecasteaux  ”. 

299.  The  consolidation  of  the  Laws  of  Nigeria  was  begun  on  the  16th 
September  by  the  Attorney-General  as  Commissioner  for  Revision  of  the 
Laws.  The  last  edition  was  published  in  1923,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
edition  of  the  Ordinances  will  be  completed  in  time  for  issue  early  in  1940. 

300.  The  second  Yoruba  Conference  was  opened  by  the  Governor 
in  March  at  Ife  and  was  attended  by  thirteen  Heads  of  Native  Administrations 
of  the  South-western  Provinces.  In  May  eight  Pamirs,  including  those  of 
Kano,  Zaria  and  Bauchi,  assembled  at  Katsina  for  the  opening  of  its  Native 
Administration’s  new  Central  Offices  by  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Northern 
Provinces. 
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301.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  were  awarded  to  certain  Emirs  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  in  recognition  of  their  personal  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  animals, 
particularly  in  promoting  the  introduction  of  a  humane  type  of  bit  for  horses. 

302.  The  Olowo  of  Owo,  Olagbegi,  died  in  February  after  a  reign  of 
nearly  thirty-five  years.  His  successor,  Atanleye  II,  was  installed  on  the 
8th  May. 

303.  The  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Francis  O’Rourke  died  in  Lagos 
on  the  28th  October  :  he  was  Titular  Bishop  of  Gordo  and  as  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  Bight  of  Benin  was  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission  in  Nigeria. 

304.  Hassan,  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  spiritual  leader  of  the  majority  of  the 
Moslems  of  Nigeria,  died  on  the  31st  May  :  his  neighbour,  Usumanu,  Emir 
of  Gwandu,  had  predeceased  him  in  March.  These  two  deaths  were 
widely  mourned  in  the  Northern  Provinces. 
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Application  (Cameron)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Native  Administration  (Perham)  .  .  .  .  .  .  17  6 

An  African  Survey  (Hailey)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..110 

♦Nigeria  Handbook,  11th  edition  ..  ..  ..  ..  7  6 

The  Northern  Tribes  of  Nigeria,  2  Volumes  (Meek)  .  .  1  16  0 

The  Peoples  of  Southern  Nigeria,  4  Volumes  (Talbot)  .  .  3  10  0 

Geology  : 

Geology  and  Geography  of  Northern  Nigeria  (Falconer)  .  .  10  0 

♦Geological  Survey  Bulletins  : — 

11.  The  Tin  Fields  of  Zaria  and  Kano  Provinces: 

Tinstone  in  Calabar  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10  0 

15.  The  Chad  Basin  :  Geology  and  Water  Supply  ..  7  6 

♦Sessional  Paper  No.  17  of  1935  : — 

The  Nigerian  Gold  Field  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Forestry  : 

♦Sessional  Paper  No.  7  of  1934  : — 

Report  on  the  Commercial  Possibilities  and  Development 

of  Forests  in  Nigeria  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  2  0 

♦Sessional  Paper  No.  37  of  1937  : — 

Report  of  the  Anglo-French  Forestry  Commission  ..  2  0 
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MAPSf  : 

Map  of  Nigeria  (1938),  scale  1/3,000,000  (mounted)  ..  ..  26 

Map  of  Nigeria  (1924),  scale  1/500,000 :  fifteen  sheets,  each 

sheet  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  7  6 

(These  sheets  are  under  revision,  and  Sheet  No.  14  is  out  of 
print.  Revised  Sheets  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  13  and  15  are 
available,  each  sheet  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  5  0 

Geological  Map  of  Nigeria  (provisional),  scale  1/2,000,000 

(mounted)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  , .  . .  7  6 

#ObtainabIe  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  4,  Millbank, 
London,  S.W.I.,  or  through  the  C.M.S.  Bookshop,  Lagos. 

f  Obtainable  from  the  Land  and  Survey  Department,  Lagos,  or  through 
Messrs.  Edward  Stanford,  Ltd.,  12,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.2. 


Reports,  etc.,  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  Interest 


THE  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  NORTHERN 
RHODESIA 

Report  of  the  Commission  [Colonial  No.  145]  7s.  (7s.  6d.) 


LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Report  by  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browne,  O.B.E. 

[Colonial  No.  150]  2s.  (2s.  3d.) 

NYASALAND.  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AND  FURTHER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

Report  of  Commission  [Colonial  No.  152]  10s.  (10s.  6d.) 

RHODESIA-NYASALAND  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

Report  [Cmd.  5949]  7s.  6d.  (7s.  nd.) 

LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Report  by  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browne,  O.B.E.  , 

[Cmd.  6070]  3s.  6d.  (3s.  iod.) 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE  AND 
THE  COLONIAL  SERVICES 

Report  of  Committee  [Cmd.  3554  (1930)]  is.  (is.  id.) 

LEAVE  AND  PASSAGE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  COLONIAL  SERVICE 

Report  of  Committee  [Cmd.  4730  (1934)]  9ch  (iod.) 

PENSIONS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE 
COLONIAL  SERVICE,  AND  COLONIAL  PROVIDENT  FUNDS 

Report  of  Committee  [Cmd.  5219]  is.  (is.  id.) 

COLONIAL  STUDENTS 

Report  of  the  Colonial  Students  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  December,  1938  [Colonial  No.  161]  gd.  (iod.) 

Lists  are  issued  showing  schedules  of  Offices  in  the  following  Colonial  Services 
with  the  names  and  brief  biographical  records  of  the  holders.  Each  list  includes 
the  Special  Regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  Service 
concerned  : — 

Colonial  Administrative  Service  List 
Colonial  Agricultural  Service  List 
Colonial  Audit  Service  List 
Colonial  Forest  Service  List 
Colonial  Legal  Service  List 
Colonial  Medical  Service  List 
Colonial  Police  Service  List 
Colonial  Veterinary  Service  List 

All  prices  are  net.  Those  in  brackets  include  postage 


Obtainable  from 

HIS  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

LONDON,  W.C.2  :  York  House,  Kingsway 

EDINBURGH  2  :  120,  George  Street  MANCHESTER  1  :  26,  York  Street 

CARDIFF  :  1,  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent  BELFAST  :  80,  Chichester  Street 

or-  through  any  bookseller 


[Colonial  No.  147]  2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 
[Colonial  No.  157]  is.  3d.  (is.  5d.) 
[Colonial  No.  162}  4d.  (5d.) 
[Colonial  No.  163]  6d.  (7d.) 
[Colonial  No.  172]  gd.  (iod.) 
[Colonial  No.  159]  is.  3d.  (is.  5d.) 
[Colonial  No.  168]  is.  (is.  2d.) 
[Colonial  No.  160J  6d.  (7d.) 


COLONIAL  ANNUAL 
REPORTS 

H.M.  Stationery  Office  publishes  the  Annual  Reports  on  the 
Social  and  Economic  Progress  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Coloniesand 
Protectorates,  most  of  which  contain  a  map  of  the  Dependency 
concerned.  More  than  40  Reports  appear  each  year  and  they 
are  supplied  at  the  Subscription  price  of  50s.  per  annum. 
(This  rate  does  not  include  Mandated  Territories.)  Individual 
Reports  may  also  be  purchased  and  standing  orders  placed 

for  their  annual  supply 


ADEN 
BAHAMAS 
BARBADOS 
BERMUDA 
BRITISH  GUIANA 
BRITISH  HONDURAS 
BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE 
BRUNEI,  STATE  OF 
CAYMAN  ISLANDS  (JAMAICA) 
CEYLON 
CYPRUS 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
FIJI 

THE  GAMBIA 
GIBRALTAR 

GILBERT  &  ELLTCE  ISLANDS 

GOLD  COAST 

GRENADA 

HONG  KONG 

JAMAICA 

JOHORE 

KEDAH 


KELANTAN 
KENYA  COLONY  & 

PROTECTORATE 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS 
MAURITIUS 
NEW  HEBRIDES 
NIGERIA 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

NYASALAND 

PERLIS 

ST.  HELENA 

ST  LUCIA 

ST,  VINCENT 

SEYCHELLES 

SIERRA  LEONE 

SOMALILAND  * 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 
TONGAN  ISLANDS 

PROTECTORATE 

TRENGGANU 
TRINIDAD  &  TOBAGO 
TURKS  &  CAICOS  ISLANDS 
UGANDA 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE 


BASUTOLAND 
BECHUANALAND 

PROTECTORATE 


SWAZILAND 


MANDATED  TERRITORIES 

Annual  Reports  are  published  on  the  undermentioned  territories 
administered  by  H.M.  Government  under  mandate  from  the 

League  of  Nations 

PALESTINE  AND  TRANS-JORDAN  CAMEROONS  under  British  Mandate 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY  TOGOLAND  under  British  Mandate 


Further  particulars  as  to  the  latest  reports  and  prices  are  obtainable 

from  the  Sale  Offices  of 

His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 


CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES 


Publications  issued  by  the  Governments  ot  British  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and 
Mandated  Territories  can  be  obtained  from  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies,  4,  Millbank,  Westminster,  S.W.i.  They  include  Departmental 

Reports,  Laws,  Handbooks,  etc. 
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